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J HERE is a suspicion of an important judicial idea in a 
| decision of the New York Supreme Court, just made 

the case of Fox vs. Ireland. This case grew out of the 
noted disaster to the Ireland Building, where a column, which 
seems to have been set over an old well, sank, allowing the 
rest of the structure to collapse. Fox was injured in the 
crash, and sued the owner for damages. The courts below 
rejected his claim, apparently on the ground that Mr. Ireland 
had done all that could be expected of an owner, and that the 
architect and the builder, if any one could be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the disaster, were the ones at fault. The Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court reverses this decision, 
and orders a new trial of the case, on the ground that there 
was insufficient evidence “ to show that Mr. Ireland could right- 
fully rely upon the architect he employed.” 





J [HIS appears to introduce a new element in such cases. 
| While a man, in other damage suits, must show, in order 

to clear himself of responsibility, that he employed, or 
endeavored to employ, men skilled in their business to do his 
work for him, it has generally been assumed that all architects 
were skilled, and that a man might employ any one that he 
chose, without fear of being held accountable for his mistakes 
or misdeeds. From this decision, however, it seems to follow 
that a man in New York who employs an architect must have 
good reason to believe that he is skilful and sober, so that he 
may properly be entrusted with important work, or he may 
find himself called upon to pay heavy damages in consequence 
of the carelessness or unskilfulness of a person whom he em- 
ployed without due investigation. Of course, we do not mean 
to say that the architect of the Ireland Building was either 
incompetent or careless, and the Court does not say so, but 
simply points out that no evidence was produced at the former 
trial to show affirmatively that he was a person to be trusted, 
and that, on general principles, this must be done in such cases. 
On the whole, the new principle is likely to work to the ad- 
vantage of the profession. Many a man who ought to know 
better employs cheap, so-called architects, with the idea that 
he is saving money by doing so. Experience shows that this 
is, in any case, a very doubtful method of saving money, but if 
it is established that the employer will have to shoulder the 
consequences of the professional incompetence or carelessness 
of his architect, he is likely to be much more disposed to seek 
the aid of men whose skill and reputation will be satisfactory 
to a jury. 





| familiar rule of municipal liability, that citizens, who 
are free to vote for intelligent and zealous municipal 

officers, cannot tax each other for damages if they suffer 
injury in consequence of the incompetence or carelessness of 
the officers whom they elect, has received a new illustration in 
a case decided by the New York Court of Appeals. One 





Hughes, living in the city of Auburn, died from disease caused 
by the overflow of a defective sewer into the cellar of the house 
in which he lived, and his representatives sued the municipality 
for damages. They lost their case, as might have been pre- 
dicted at the outset, the Court saying that ‘the remedy for 
‘most of the evils incident to the exercise of governmental 
“‘ power, whether in the State itself or in localities, is to change 
“the administration. The law in most cases must proceed 
“upon the principle that it is wiser and better for the members 
‘of a political community, general or local, to endure some of 
“the evils that they have, rather than fly to remedies such as 
“are invoked in this case, that are certain in the end to bank- 
“rupt the treasury, and involve them in endless strife and 
“ litigation.” 





T is a satisfaction to learn that the National Board of Fire- 
I Underwriters has undertaken an investigation into the sub- 

ject of leaks in gas-mains in New York and elsewhere. As 
asphalt is substituted for stone block-pavement in the city of 
New York, it is found that gas from the mains, unable to es- 
cape, as it formerly did, into the air from the surface of the 
streets, finds its way into neighboring cellars, or into leaky 
sewers, where it accumulates to an objectionable, and often to 
a dangerous, extent. It will be remembered that the Supreme 
Court portion of the Capitol at Washington was very badly 
damaged by an explosion of gas in the basement some months 
ago, and nine explosions recently occurred in the sewers of 
New York in one day, all caused by leakage from gas-mains. 
It is very difficult to get statistics of such matters, as the gas- 
companies do not care to let their stockholders or their cus- 
tomers know how much money is wasted in this way; but in 
one of the largest American cities the leakage from the mains 
is known to have averaged eight hundred and seventy thousand 
cubic feet per year per mile of main. Any one who knows 
the average length of main for each customer of a city gas 
company, and the price charged for gas, can readily calculate 
the extra tax added to each customer’s bill, to pay for the gas 
wasted in the ground. It is probable that something like one- 
third of the gas delivered from the retorts is lost before it 
reaches the consumers, and millions of dollars must be paid 
every year by householders in our large cities for gas which 
they do not get, but which is expended in poisoning the at- 
mosphere which they breathe, and in endangering their lives 
and those of the public. 


FT CCORDING, however, to Mr. James C. Bayles, whose 
authority as an expert can hardly be questioned, the leak- 
age from water-mains in cities is even more important than 

that from the gas-mains. Few persons, probably, will be pre- 
pared for the assertion that at least half of all the water which 
enters the mains of city water-systems leaks out in the streets, 
never entering the houses at all; yet in England, where the 
matter has been carefully investigated, it is found that in the 
majority of public waterworks the leakage in the mains is at 
least one-half the total supply; that it is very frequently two- 
thirds, and that “in many cases” it is “ three-fourths, or even 
more”; while, according to the English report from which Mr. 
Bayles quotes, in America the loss is “still greater”; that is, 
in many towns in England, and still more in America, three 
gallons of water are allowed to soak away into the streets for 
every gallon that is delivered in the houses of the consumers. 
Applying to this condition of affairs the same rule as that 
applicable to gas-supply, the inference is that municipal water- 
takers pay, in this country, about four times as much for water 
as they would if the mains were properly laid. Officials 
Water Boards understand this well enough, although as Mr. 
Bayles says, every engineer and official connected with water- 
supply seems to be sworn to conceal the facts in the case; and 
he hints that the inspections of houses for leaky fixtures, 
and annoyances of the same sort, are simply a solemn farce, 
intended to draw public attention away from the real source of 
waste. 


TVERY one will rejoice that the threatened labor troubles 
kK: in the building trades in Chicago have been averted, we 
will not say by a victory of the contractors, as we dislike 

to hear of victories of citizens over their fellow-citizens, but by 
a return to common-sense on the part of the workmen. The 
contractors had made up their minds to take advantage of the 
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dulness of building operations in the city to resist the arrogant 
dictation of the leaders in the labor unions. It will be re- 
membered that the latter held a meeting some weeks ago, at 
which they resolved that six hours should constitute a day’s 
work in the building-trades in Chicago. This resolution was 
probably intended merely as a defiance of the employers, but it 
showed the reckless and arbitrary spirit of the unions; and 
another rule, limiting the amount of work that every union man 
should do in a day, would probably have been enforced if the 
contractors had not determined on resistance. The latter, 
early in the winter, gave notice that they would not submit to 
this, or to certain other rules which had been adopted; and 
that, unless they were repealed, all building operations in 
which they were concerned should cease on the first day of 
January. This would have thrown about thirty thousand men 
out of employment, and the more sensible of the workingmen 
seem to have thought that it was time for them to make them- 
selves heard. Committees were appointed on both sides, and 
the result, which the most sanguine friend of his fellowmen 
would hardly have ventured to predict, has been the adoption, 
by employers and men, of the Boston plan, under which a per- 
manent board of arbitration is established, consisting of five 
representatives from each side, which must immediately decide 
all questions or disputes between employers and labor organi- 
zations in the building trades. If the Board fails to come to 
an agreement on any question, it is to select a referee, to give 
the deciding vote. Under this plan, as has been shown in Bos- 
ton, not only are sympathetic strikes — the bane of employers 
and men alike —but strikes in general, practically avoided ; and 
all persons concerned in building operations in Chicago have 
reason to congratulate themselves on this happy solution of 
their difficulties. 


) JHE New York Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument is, at last, 
|! to be built somewhere, although, even now, the site is not 

positively determined. After the abandonment of the 
Plaza site, and with it the beautiful original design for 
the monument, a small hill near the Riverside Drive, known 
as Mount Tom, was selected. This proved objectionable for 
several reasons, and another place, beside the Riverside Drive, 
and nearly opposite Eighty-ninth Street, was selected. This 
site has again been objected to, by the Society of Landscape 
Architects, but it seems likely that the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, who have been selecting sites, and having them ob- 
jected to, for seven years, will abandon the attempt to satisfy 
everybody, and will proceed to erect the monument on the spot 
last chosen. 





\JVHAT the Society of Landscape Architects is justified in ob- 
*]° jecting to the site now fixed upon is obvious to all who 

know the locality in question; but it is one thing to find a 
suitable site for a monument, and another, and much easier, 
thing to object to some one else’s choice ; and unless the critics 
can agree on some other place, the Park Commission is likely 
to use its own judgment. The fact is that there is no very 
good place on.the Riverside Drive for an important monument. 
Even the Grant Memorial, which is rather a tower than a 
monument, and, as a tower could be placed almost anywhere 
with propriety, is by no means happily situated ; and, while, as 
a light-house, it would be imposing, its effect as a monument, 
standing, as it does, on a bleak hillside at the extreme edge of 
the city, recalls rather painfully the undeserved discredit and 
neglect from which the great general suffered at the end of his 
life. If, however, there is no very good place on the River- 
side Drive for monuments, there is no such place, perhaps, any- 
where in New York. At least half the artistic value of 
anything of the kind depends on its surroundings, and these 
must be arranged for it beforehand. No more fatal mistake 
can be made in municipal decoration than to imagine that im- 
portant works of art can, with good effect, be deposited at 
random in streets or parks in which no provision has been made 
for them. To show monuments with advantage, the streets of 
a city should be laid out expressly for their accommodation, 
providing open spaces, at the intersection of important avenues, 
in which they can be seen from a distance in several directions, 
and where they will, so to speak, form a central ornament from 
which the streets may radiate. The Arc de I’Etoile, the Ven- 
déme Column, the Column of July, and, particularly, the monu- 
meut in the Place de la République, in Paris, furnish examples 
of the successful management of such sites. For miles in each 
direction the traveller can see the monument sufficiently to 








have his interest excited, and, as he approaches it, the impres- 
sion which it makes upon him increases in intensity, and 
develops, as he sees more and more of the detail, in a manner 
very advantageous to artistic effect. In our cities, such pro- 
vision for great monuments is unknown. There are a few 
accidental open spaces, where streets meet at an angle, but 
these, being obviously fortuitous, as well as ungainly in shape, 
are not in themselves attractive, and do not furnish such favor- 
able situations for monuments as are presented by rectangular 
spaces, the surroundings of which harmonize much better than 
those of a polygonal area with the lines of a rectangular pedestal. 


J HE opening of the Chicago Drainage Canal was accom- 
I plished without any ceremony, and in the presence only of 

a few of the people interested in its construction, for the 
curious reason that, although the work has been going on for 
fifteen years, and endless plans, cuts, photographs and descrip- 
tions have been published to show how the sewage of Chicago 
yas to be diverted through it to the Desplaines River, and 
thence to the Mississippi, the people who live in the neighbor- 
hood of the new channel seem to have just discovered, after 
thirty million dollars have been spent on the work, what it was 
intended for, and it was seriously threatened that an appeal 
would be made to Congress to order operations suspended until 
the claims of the riparian towns from Chicago to St. Louis 
could be investigated by a Congressional committee. As this 
would mean several years’ delay, and as, by New Year’s Day, 
everything was ready for the completion of the undertaking 
except the removal of a barrier of earth which separated the 
Chicago River from the new channel, it was decided to cut 
through this before the expiration of the Congressional recess, 
so that, if an investigation should be ordered when Congress 
reassembled, the city would, at least, have its drainage waters 
flowing meanwhile into the Mississippi, rather than into the 
lake. With a few hours’ quiet work the change was accord- 
ingly made, and Congress will have the advantage, if it decides 
to make an inquiry, of studying the actual conditions produced 
by the canal in the valley below, instead of listening to the 
theories of experts as to what the conditions would be under 
given circumstances. 





J HE recent geological investigations, which show a rather 
rapid subsidence of the south shores of the great lakes, 
add an important factor to the problem of the drainage of 

Chicago. It seems likely that the sewage of the city is, at 
present, insufficient, in comparison with the volume of water by 
which it will be diluted, to do much harm to the towns situated 
on its route, and, as the city grows, and its waste waters in- 
crease in amount, it seems likely that at least an equal increase 
will bé produced by natural causes in the volume of pure lake 
water poured through the Chicago River in connection with it. 
In fact, in the course of a thousand years or so, we are told 
that the Niagara River will be nearly dry, and that the lakes 
will discharge their waters mainly into the Mississippi. Any 
approach to this condition should render the Chicago sewage 
harmless ; but, meanwhile, the question whether, under present 
circumstances, the flow is injurious to any one, will be of much 
interest. 


A CERTAIN M. Berlier has, it is said, devised a scheme 





for connecting Europe and Africa by means of a tunnel 

under the Straits of Gibraltar, and some of the French 
newspapers point out that such a tunnel, with a railroad 
through it, would do much to promote commerce between 
Europe and Africa, and particularly between France and its 
African colonies. As the distance across the straits, from land 
to land, is only about seven miles, the scheme would seem 
feasible enough, were it not for the great depth of the water at 
that point. According to the charts, the bundred-fathom line 
runs very near the shore on each side, leaving a space two or 
three miles wide in which the water must be not far from a 
thousand feet deep. So far as we are aware, no submarine 
tunnel has yet been built at a greater depth than twenty or 
thirty feet, and the difficulties in the construction of one at a 
depth of a hundred fathoms or more would be enormous. To 
say nothing of a hydrostatic pressure of more than twenty tons 
to the square foot of the shell enclosing it, a gradient of three 
or four hundred feet to the mile would be a serious obstacle 
to the use of the tunnel for the passage of railway trains. 
Whether British military interests would favor the construc- 
tion of such a tunnel no one probably can say, but it is extremely 
unlikely that the question will ever be brought before them. 
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2- THE DEWEY ARCH. —I. the arrangements between the city and the committee it is unneces- tga 
nd sary to enter. It is sufficient to state that the practical difficulties ee) 1a ee 
e1 J HE Dewey Arch, erected by the National Sculpture Society on | disappeared as rapidly as the artistic difficulties. Aldermanic op- CSE 
£0. : I! the occasion of the reception to Admiral George Dewey, U.S. N., position, the delays in securing appropriations, the opposition of rae a}! 
a i by the City of New York, is remarkable not only for the ex- | officials, were all swept away in the enthusiasm created by the sly i 
’ { traordinary beauty and success of its design, and for the rapidity with | Society’s patriotic offer. The Society’s suggestion took the definite aa ab 
a : which it was brought to completion, but also because it affords the most | form of a proposal for a triumphal arch: its programme was ac- | 
e, notable instance of codperation among artists in this country; a | cepted; its estimate of cost approved, and the work begun. The rig 
or- codperation, moreover, that was effected without any compensation | Madison Square Garden Company, a private corporation, offered i 
lar or thought of pecuniary reward on the part of the distinguished men | the use of its basement free of charge for the enlargement of the oe 
an who so gladly gave their services and their work to the adornment | groups and the preparation of the staff ornaments, and the thanks of Sari pt 
al. of their city. The National Sculpture Society is, as is well known, | the city and of the Society are due it for this very generous assistance. Leet 

a national organization, with a professional and non-professional Among those who have noted the great success with which the ith 
m- E membership that includes sculptors and art-lovers from all parts of | plan was carried out not a few viewed the extraordinary success that 
of the country, as well as a number of members who permanently reside | has attended every part of the work as a triumph of the artistic over 
he abroad ; but the Dewey Arch was so far a local work that with but | officialism. It is an unfortunate and ill-grounded point-of-view to et ie 
™ one exception all the artists engaged upon it were New Yorkers. | regard the authorities of any city or of any party as opposed to the eg 
: The exception was Mr. John J. Boyle, a native New Yorker, who | good and the beautiful in life. The professional politician takes epee. 
'P- has resided in Philadelphia for a number of years, but who has | another view of affairs than the professional artist, and it is hardly bent st 
£0 always maintained a close and constant connection with the metropo- | fair for one to judge the other from his own exclusive standpoint. th HT 
nd j lis. Neither the time allowed for the erection of the arch nor the | The relations between the municipal authorities of New York and Pe 
or- occasion permitted or required the codperation of other artists; and | the National Sculpture Society on the occasion of the Dewey celebra- aes 
er while the Dewey Arch is the most considerable undertaking carried | tion were of the happiest description, and show, so far as the former ah | 
ras out by the Society, it was more especially a New York work than | are concerned, that the artists have only to propose a definite, prac- gfe 
~al anything else the Society has accomplished. ; tical, popular scheme to ensure its adoption. It too often happens uae 
j ‘ The origin of the arch was due to Mr. Charles Rollinson Lamb, | that proposals for civic embellishment are neither practical nor Se 
the Second Vice-President of the Society. The suggestion met with | popular; it was a happy combination of these most important ele- Tea ek 
urs an enthusiastic response; first, in an informal way, at a dinner of | ments in the scheme for the Dewey Arch that led to its immediate ae 
his the sculptor-members of the Society given by its Secretary; then it was | acceptance by the city oflicials, and the subsequent agreeable and ‘pda 
Ly, formally adopted by the Council of the Society, its governing board; | courteous intercourse during the carrying out of the work. ee 
ng and, for the third time, at a meeting of the sculptors, at which Although the idea of an arch met with instant acceptance, some HEN, 
he each man pledged himself to do whatever work might be required of | little discussion was occasioned as to the best site. The location at 
wat him. The artists of this country have at no previous time given | the junction of Fifth Avenue and Broadway at Madison Square was id 
i evidence of a loftier patriotism than in the eager way in which the | due to Major-General Daniel Butterfield, Chairman of the Plan-and- VE 
-? sculptors embraced the plan. It is true that they were not called | Scope Committee created by the municipality for the reception of is 
snd upon to do more than make the sketches from which the final and | Admiral Dewey. It possessed advantages that belouged to no other ied 
T's } enlarged figures and groups were to be made; but every one familiar | situation. Even before the route of the parade was determined, it : 
he with the methods of artists knew that much more than that would be | was evident that it would pass this point; it was a spot so nearly j 
rd- required in the end. And such proved to be the case; for many of | central in the life of the busy city as to be for all practical purposes it 
les i the sculptors not only actively superintended the enlargement of | the real centre; and it afforded a larger open area than could else- ' 
ed ¥ their designs before they were placed on the arch, but actually | where be had without considerably diminishing the accessibility to 
- worked on the arch itself, giving as much time and personal energy | the arch. Moreover, the junction of the two principal thoroughfares 4 
: 4 to the work as was permitted by the shortness of the period allowed | of the metropolis formed here a focal point of special importance. He 
ler fs for its completion. Moreover, it required more than ordinary courage | All things considered, therefore, Madison Square seemed not only the ace 

to agree to make a sketch for a monumental design in a very short | most suitable place for the arch, but really the only one available. i 

period, and then entrust its enlargement to others, with the certainty The site offered both advantages and disadvantages. The junc- % 
\er that only the slightest personal supervision could be given to the | tion of the two principal streets formed by no means the most spacious rit 
es. work, and an absolute prohibition of that correction of errors and | thoroughfare in the city; but a real sense of openness was obtained ae 
of & that re-doing of what has been done that is the almost invariable | by the immediate proximity of the square on the one side and ibh 
a. we procedure in sculpture-making. — ? g the relatively low elevation of the buildings on the other side be- ) 

b ’ [hese are some of the technical difficulties and conditions that | tween Twenty-third Street and Twenty-fifth Street. The junction of iff 
y had to be accepted and agreed to before anything could be done; | Twenty-third Street, which is a wide street, also adds to the space ve E. 
ed and that they were agreed to at the outset, and not rebelled against | at this point, which is further increased by the sloping off of the Pat 
In- in the sequel, is eloquent testimony to the pure patriotism that ani- | park towards Twenty-third St. The road-bed of Fifth Avenue is aie 
ise mated the sculptors in their noble undertaking. But more than this | but forty feet wide, and the problem for the architect was to place ae a 
ke was needed. Not only had the sculptors to agree to methods and | an arch of monumental proportions —seventy feet wide —on the hs 
it. conditions almost completely the reverse of those under which they | designated site. Obviously there was not room in the Avenue itself; hr 
sld ordinarily worked, but there was the question of coperation, of | nor, on the other hand, could the space filled by the railroad tracks 5 Ht 
“a mutual giving and taking, of mutual dependence and codperation, | in Broadway be interfered with. The necessary space was, how- an 
4 without which nothing whatever could have been accomplished. ever, obtained by moving the arch to the eastward to the house-line : 

By A few years ago it would have been utterly impossible to propose | of the Avenue, the open space permitting the arch to be seen with- f 
ge a work on which twenty-five sculptors could be harmoniously en- | out producing the effect of being off the centre of the main street. Re i 
mnt 86«f gaged, and, indeed, the time is not far behind us when such a | By selecting Twenty-fourth Street for the transverse axis of the a ot 
ch a scheme of codperation would have been impossible to any group of | arch it was possible to build an approach or colonnade on each face, aay 
; artists. But it is the distinction of the artist-societies that, even if | north and south, forming a great parallelogram and creating a monu- eee 
a they have sometimes failed to produce that increased interest on the | mental square where theretofore there had been merely the crossing bie 
ne 4 part of the public for which they were largely founded, they have at | of two streets. bi f 
ie] least brought the artists in touch with one another in a helpful way The colonnade, which thus formed a court of honor on the north ‘et 
ch that would have been impossible by any other method. They have | and south faces of the arch, was built of double columns returned : Fe 
+ learned to know one another not only personally, but in a helpful | at right angles at Uwenty-third Street and Twenty-fifth Street, Me 
personal-professional way that has brought about a wholly new feel- | where they form groups of three. The motif of the double columns iif 
om ing in professional circles. No society has been more successful in | was obtained trom the double columns placed on the sides of the ne 
its this than the National Sculpture Society, which for the first time | arch. Some slight width was given to the design by doubling the i 
nd brought together a body of men in an important profession that, | thickness of the columns, so that the western side of the columns on ; 
m be until its formation, had no professional organization of its own. The | the east register with the eastern side of the columns of the arch, 
at 1 Dewey Arch, standing to-day in its completed beauty in Madison | and vice versa. Thus, when seen through the colonnade, the arch fone 
ne ; Square, is perfect and complete testimony to the thorough way in | seems to be increased in width. Both arch and columns were designed ee 
or which the value of artistic codperation has been accepted and agreed | as a single work, and were, from the beginning, considered together. eit 
. in by the sculptors. The bases of the columns and of the four great piers of the arch are ay 
% The artistic difficulties swept away by frankly admitting the very | on the same level, some discrepancies in Fifth Avenue being made fae 
ne things that, under other circumstances, would have been advanced up in the lower members of the columns. The latter, both in capital ae 
or as insuperable objections to doing anything at all, there remained | and base, are identical with those of the arch, all being likewise of ae 
& the practical objections which were anticipated in proposing any | the same height. Though for economical reasons the columns of the ie 
‘o extensive artistic work to the municipal authorities, The Committee | colonnade were finished plain, while the arch columns are fluted, Rey 
ns 5 appointed by the Council of the Society to carry out Mr. Lamb’s | the géneral effect is very fine, and no objections can be made to the Get 
. ; idea — which at the outset was the general thought of offering ar- | difference. : pee = ; = f 
le : tistic service rather than the execution of a specific plan — consisted Now that the arch has been completed, it is apparent that in itself ' Lae) 
of Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, President of the Society; Mr. Karl Bitter | it has sufficient dignity to stand alone; but the columns of the colon- : | ; 
oa and Mr. F. Weltington Ruckstuhl, sculptors; Mr. Charles Rollinson | nade are still an essential feature of the design and ade greatly to i 
C- Lamb, architect; and Mr. John De Witt Warner. The offer of the | the majesty of the whole conception. Moreover, the entrance-group ' et 
ly Society was immediately made to the Mayor as representing the city | of three columns afford pedestals for some of the most beautiful ee 
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whole, the columns, their groups and the arch, form a unity of con- 
siderable extent and very unusual artistic success. Whether the 
colonnades were so happy in their practical effect is not quite so 
certain. Although the pleasantest relations existed between the 
committee of the Society, the city officials, the architects and the 
builders of the grand-stands at Madison Square, it must be admitted 
that the latter detracted very much from the general effect. Not 
that a difference resulted from the immediate juxtaposition of the 
work of different designers, the architect of the arch and the archi- 
tects of the stands, for the latter cordially welcomed the suggestions 
of the former; but the mere enclosing of the whole surrounding 
space with gigantic stands, reaching as high as the third floor of the 
adjacent buildings, created a background that could not but be harm- 
ful to a structure which, like the arch, was intended to be freely seen 
from all points-of-view. On the north side of the arch both sides of 
Fifth Avenue were filled in with high stands, and the broad street 
became a narrow thoroughfare between structures, the like of which 
do not ordinarily bound streets nor surround triumphal arches. But 
it could not be helped. The arch was the focal point of the parade. 
It not only was the most important decoration in the whole city but 
it marked the site of the reviewing-stand from which the guest of 
honor reviewed the great land parade. 

And here followed one of the chief misfortunes of the festival. 
The northern court was complete in itself. On the north it was 
approached by the decoration of garlanded poles and gilded statues 
prepared by the National Society of Mural Painters as its contribu- 
tion to the great celebration. On the east and west it was bounded 
by the columns of the arch-colonnade ; on the south it was closed by 
the arch itself, and the reviewing-stand for the Admiral was on the 
east side of the court. On the south the court was bounded by a 
great grand-stand on the west; on the east was the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and it was oper on the south towards the city. The mis- 
fortune of the day came from stopping the Admiral at his reviewing- 
stand, leaving the procession alone to pass beneath the arch that had 
been built for the Admiral’s special honor and distinction. The 
guests of the city, who, by the way, included the sculptor-members of 
the Society, seated on the stand to the south of the arch, were thus 
deprived of the privilege of seeing the Admiral. As aman in the 
crowd behind the present writer remarked, “ What was the use of 
building a $40,000 arch, if they did not take Dewey through it?” 

This, of course, was not the fault of the Sculpture Society, but it 
is possible that the completeness of the court of honor in which the 
reviewing-stand was situated may have helped the military authori- 
ties, who were responsible for the land parade, in reaching the 
extraordinary decision they did in declining to take the Admiral 
through his own triumphal arch. It may safely be asserted that the 
like of this never before happened in the history of military triumphs. 

The design of the arch was frankly based on the Arch of Titus in 
Rome, perhaps the most graceful and most beautiful of Roman 
arches; but it differs from its prototype in many respects. ‘The 
most radical change was the essential one of deepening it from the 
comparatively flat structure of the Roman city to one deep enough 
to permit transverse or right-angled penetrations. The attic is con- 
siderably lowered, so as to form a proper screen for the statues of 
admirals placed against it, as well as to serve as a base for the group 
surmounting it. The attic is also recessed to give standing-room 
for the figures before it, and the columns are increased from half- 
columns to three-quarter columns. The keystone was changed to 
support a shield and eagle. 

Athough only a temporary structure, built in two months’ time, 
and for a single day, the Dewey Arch eclipsed the Roman arch in 
beauty and in sculpturesque decoration. Of the latter there is no 
doubt; and of the former one needs but a cursory comparison to be 
satisfied with the supremacy of the American arch. While it is true 
the arch was designed for an abundant display of sculpture — and it 
was perfectly right, under the circumstances that called it into 
being, that such should be the case —its architectural character is 
extremely fine; and even were it to be stripped of its sculptured 
adornments, it would still possess great interest and beauty. And 
this, it will readily be admitted, is no small success for a structure 
designed primarily for the display of sculpture. Yet there is no 
hint of a deliberate sculpturesque end in the decorations of the 
arch. The great groups on the north and south faces, the panels 
over the side-arches, the figures of admirals on the attic, the portrait- 
medallions on the side spandrels, the great group that crown the 
whole, all filled natural positions and helped the design of the whole 
without the slightest hint of having had positions made for them. 
Though built for sculpture, the arch is not a sculptor’s arch, but a 
fine piece of decorative architecture. And that was just the sort of 
work needed for the Dewey celebration. 

Viewed strictly as a work of architecture, and without decorative 
significance, the arch is equally successful. Placed in the midst of 
busy streets, thronged with a great traffic of vehicles and foot- 
passengers, built, moreover, of a fragile material, and constructed in 
a temporary manner, albeit with ample stability, it was essential that 
the decorative features should be lifted high enough to be out of 
reach of the passer-by, and that the architectural enrichment, in the 
lowest part, be of the slightest. If, therefore, the base of the arch 
is plain and severe, it must be remembered that this was necessitated 
by the situation; for unlike all other triumphal arches with which 
we are familiar, it had its place in the busiest part of the city, with- 
out the advantage of park arrangement and with only police pro- 








tection to preserve it. How indifferent the latter might become, 
even under the favorable conditions that attended the erection of 
the arch, was apparent from the fact that the parade had scarcely 
completed its triumphal march past the Admiral before the vandals 
made an attack upon the arch, carrying off huge pieces of plaster as 
mementoes. 

At every point, therefore, the designer was beset with conditions 
such as never before surrounded the designer of a triumphal arch. 
If the structure of the arch is plain below, it is relieved by strong, 
yet simple, mouldings, whose ample projections afforded a delightful 
relief of shadow, which is one of the most valuable means of secur 
ing architectural variety. The same rule was followed in every part, 
and while the general effect is rich and satisfying, the architectural] 
enrichment, the ornamental detail, is relatively slight. It is the 
shadow that counts;—the strong, sharp, brilliant shadow obtained 
by vigorous projection against a pure-white surface. 

The south side is practically the main front, since it is in that 
direction that the group on the summit of the arch is faced. This 
position was determined upon at the very beginning of the work, 
Reteas the route of the land parade was settled, and seemed the 
natural direction, since the figure of Naval Victory faced the direc- 
tion of the water-entrance to the city. It thus happened that the 
parade approached the arch from what may properly be termed the 
back; yet the design of President Ward's group was such that little 
difference was felt from this circumstance, the central figure alone 
presenting a rear view to the Admiral as he entered the Court of 
Honor. 

Although the sculptors who volunteered their work for the arch 
were numerous, it was possible to make an important assignment to 
each of them. The largest groups were on the great piers between 
the columns carrying the entablature. Emblematic figures in the 
arch-spandrels and four figures of admirals and naval heroes on 
the attic completed the decoration of each front. On the sides, the 
sculpture consisted of allegorical panels, and the decoration was 
completed with portrait-medallions on the interior and exterior arch- 
spandrels. ‘The whole scheme may best be viewed in tabular form. 


Pier Groups. North Side: to the east, “ The Call to Arms,” by 
Philip Martiny ; to the west, “ Peace,” by Daniel C. French. 

South Side: to the east, “The Combat,” by Karl Bitter; to the 
west, “ The Triumphal Return,” by Charles H. Niehaus. 

Spandrels. North Face: to the east, “ Pacific Ocean”; to the 
west, “ Atlantic Ocean,” by Isidore Konti. South Face : to the east, 
“ The East River”; to the west, “ The North River,” by R. Hinton 
Perry. 

Attic Figures. (Counting from east.) North Face: Admiral 
Farragut, by W. Ordway Partridge; Commodore Hull, by H. K. 
Bush-Brown ; Commodore Perry, by J. Scott Hartley; Commodore 
Jones, by E. C. Potter. 

South Face. (Counting from east.) Commodore Decatur, by 
George T. Brewster; Admiral Porter, by J. J. Boyle; Lieutenant 
Cushing, by H. Augustus Lukeman; Commodore McDonough, by 
Thomas Shields Clarke. 

Side Panels. East Face, “Protection of Our Country,” by 
William Couper; West Face, “ Progress of Civilization,” by John 
Gelert. 

Medallions on Spandrels of Transverse Arches. East side, exter- 
ior: North, Admiral Davis, by F. W. Kaldenberg; south, Admiral 
Foote. Interior: North, Commodore Bainbridge, by Ralph P. God- 
dard; south, Admiral Dahlgren, by Caspar Buberl. West side, ex- 
terior: North, Commodore Preble, by Carl F. Hamann; Commo- 
dore John Barry, by F. W. Kaldenberg. Interior: North, Admiral 
Worden, by Frederick Moynihan; south, Captain Lawrence, by 
Henry Baerer. 

Group surmounting the Arch: “Naval Victory,” by J. Q. A. 
Ward. 

Groups at Entrance of North Court of Honor. East side, “ The 
East Indies,” by Charles Albert Lopez. West side, * The West In- 
dies,” by Isidore Konti. 

Groups at Entrance of the South Court of Honor. East side, 
“The Army,” by F. Wellington Ruckstuhl ; west side, “* The Navy,” 
by George E. Bissel. 

Figures on Intermediate Columns between the Entrances of the 
Court of Honor and the Arch: “ Victory,” by Herbert Adams. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
NORTH : 

TO THE GLORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY AND IN GREETING OF 
OUR ADMIRAL, A GRATEFUL CITY, RELYING ON THEIR VALOR, 
HAS BUILT THIS ARCH, MDCCCXCIX. 

SOUTH: 

TO ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, GREETING, WELCOME, HONOR, FROM 
THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 30, MDCCCXCIX. 
EAST: 

MANILA. 

WEST: 

SANTIAGO. 

(To be continued. ] 
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THE T-SQUARE CLUB EXHIBITION. 


AST summer in the convocation of the various societies which 
resulted in forming the Architectural League of America, it was 
decided to simplify the management of the different exhibitions, 

by arranging their dates in a sequence, so that the drawings might 
pass from one city to another without the necessity of directions 
from each exhibitor for every exhibition. The T-Square Club has 
always managed the yearly architectural exhibitions in Philadelphia, 
and they have now included with theirs those drawings to be shown 
in the series. This, being the first of the series, is particularly in- 
teresting, as there is a chance to review what later is to be shown 
in New York, Baltimore and the West. 

The tendency of the Philadelphia exhibition in preceding, years 
has been toward a stronger representation of modern English 
work. It is markedly noticeable this time, and the effect shows in 
the local domestic architecture; but in larger work the influence 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is almost supreme, and the formerly 
paramount Medieval and Renaissance architecture of Italy and 
France seems to be becoming a thing of the past. The French 
influence is evident particularly in the designs submitted in the 
various competitions, and above all, in the Phebe Hearst competi- 
tion for the University of California. The Regents of the University 
send exceptionally clear photographic enlargements of the ground- 
plans and perspectives of the five prize designs; namely, those of 
E. Bénard, of Paris (First Prize); Howells, Stokes & Hornbostle 
(Second Prize); Despradelle & Codman (Third Prize); Howard 
& Cauldwell (Fourth Prize), and Lord, Hewlett & Hull (Fifth Prize) ; 
also of several of the others selected to enter the final competition. 
These great photographs are decidedly the centres of attraction, and 
the various compositions of the college buildings on this California 
hillside and the use the architects have made of the approaches and 
natural contours of the ground, form perhaps the most interesting 
study of the exhibition. 

In a totally different spirit from these, and principally inspired by 
the English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, is the winning 
design in the competition for the Washington University at St. 
Louis, the block-plan of which Cope & Stewardson exhibit. Cass 
Gilbert shows the plan of another of these designs, but this again is 
French. Among the various competitions, those for the New York 
Custom-house, for the Washington Public Library, and for the Nassau 
County Court-house are represented by the designs of Israels & 
Harder, and of Trowbridge & Livingston. Lord, Hewlett & Hull 
send strong and thoroughly French plans for the Wilkesbarre Court- 
house; and finally there is a carefully rendered perspective of the 
successtul design, by Andrews, Jaqués & Rantoul, for an enlargement 
of the Court-house of Worcester County, Massachusetts. ‘The Greek 
Classic of the older parts of the building sets the key for the new 
work, and its severity is refreshing after the cartouches and appliqués 
of the French Classic. It is encouraging to have, at last, the draw- 
ings for a monumental bridge, of which America has so lamentably 
few; namely, that over the Charles River, by Wheelwright & Haven. 
The design is evidently not yet thoroughly studied, but it shows what 
the reality will be. 

One feature of the exhibition is the increased number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the various buildings lately erected. Evidently, 
architectural sketches are distrusted, and photographs are supposed 
never to lie: it seems as if in a few years a series of photographs of 
the actual building, together with drawings of the ground-plans, will 
be the usual exhibit. Such-a series is that of the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania, by Wilson Eyre, F. 
M. Day & Brother, and Cope & Stewardson, associated architects. 
F, M. Day & Brother exhibit also a similar series of views of a house 
on Locust Street, Philadelphia; Cope & Stewardson have two water- 
color perspectives ot parts of the University of Pennsylvania dormi- 
tories now being erected, and Wilson Eyre a number of his strongly 
characteristic chalk and water-color drawings for houses and gar- 
dens, and one of a Memorial Hospital at Montague City, Mass. 
The work of these men is entirely uninfluenced by modern French 
design, and they form the nucleus of a Philadelphia group which still 
holds out against it. 

Among other drawings are Cass Gilbert’s Agricultural Building at 
the Omaha Exposition, Peabody & Stearn’s Horticultural Building 
at the Buffalo Exposition, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson’s Church at 
Cohasset, and Rankin & Kellogg's Post-office and Custom-house 
at Camden. Then there are photographs, perspectives and details 
of various buildings by Field & Medary; Adin Lacey; Wm. L. 
Price; D. K. Boyd, and L. V. Boyd; Duhring, Okie & Ziegler; 
F. E. Mann; John Molitor; Schermerhorn & Reinhold ; Spencer 
Roberts; Eden Smith; Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, and Winslow, 
Wetherell & Bigelow. 

The English architects have responded most cordially to the in- 
vitations for the Circuit Exhibition, so there is an exceptionally 
strong representation of their work. Ernest George & Yates send 
drawings of Edgeworth Manor and of several stone and wood 
bridges, typical renderings by Ernest George himself; John Belcher, 
a house at Pangborne and two interiors of the Guildhall at Cam- 
bridge, — one of these a masterly line-drawing ; Harrison & Town- 
send an entrance to a Devonshire house, Beresford Pite, town-halls 
at Cardiff and Colchester; and Arnold Mitchell; Edgar Wood ; 
W. H. Seth-Smith; E. W. Mountford; C. J. H. Cooper; G. Aitchi- 
son; Thomas Davison; Rogers, Bone & Coles; F. 8. Taylor; F. I. 





Thomas; and Ernest Newton, various houses and churches. From 
France, Tony Garnier sends a projet for a chimney in a hunting 
lodge, and LL. Duménil, a drawing of the door of the Hotel de Ville, 
at ‘Toulon. 

Preéminent among the exhibitors of measured drawings and res- 
torations of old work is the recently returned holder of the John 
Stewardson Memorial Scholarship, Wm. C. Hays. A. H. Brockie 
is the present holder, and his competition drawings and those of 
Lloyd Titus (First Honorable Mention) are here also. Hays's 
most interesting drawings include a careful restoration of the Palace 
of Domitian, on the Palatine, at Rome; measured drawings of a 
monument in S. Maria del Popolo, of the Church 8. Lorenzo Fuori, 
and of the facade of the House of Tristan, at Tours. He exhibits 
his Paris atelier work and numerous sketches. H. B. Pennell, the 
Rotch scholar, has sent four studies of the great churches in France 
and Italy. ‘They are something rather new in architectural work 
exceedingly accurate drawings of exterior and interior decorations 
both in form and color. ‘They are not in any sense sketches, but go 
into the minutest details in a way that shows a thorough and effec- 
tive study of the subject. R. Clipston Sturgis, J. RK. Pope, Oscar 
Enders, K. 'T. Boggs and G. S. Morris have sent sketches and small 
measured drawings of European work, and Arthur 8. Brooke, 
several pencils and pen-and-inks of the Virginia Colonial Archi- 
tecture along the James River. ‘Then there is a good collection of 
T. Raffles Davison’s work and two sketches by Walter Crane. 
Joseph Pennell has sent many of his wash-drawings and pen-and- 
inks, and, thanks to the Century Company, several of Harry Fenn’s 
drawings are here also. 

Of the architectural schools, Columbia, Cornell, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Drexel, Pratt, and Carnegie Institutes send 
designs and scale-drawings. Among these are several most com- 
mendable India-ink drawings by the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Drexel Institute, sent to be passed upon for en 
trance tothe T-Square Club. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is repre- 
sented by F. E. Perkins and J. H. Parker. ‘Two competitive designs 
for Cornell’s new students’ club-house are sent by Hubbell & Benes 
and 8S. R. Davis, alumni of the college. 

Year after year the scope of the exhibition is broadened. Now, 
not only architecture but all manner of subjects allied to architecture 
are eligible; in fact, almost everything which necessitates art in 
the designing. Landscape-gardening is represented by Olmsted 
Brothers and Beatrix Jones; stained glass by d’Ascenzo; decorative 
drawing by Maxfield Parish, F. C. Brown and Ellen Macauley ; 
furniture by Bissegger; interior decoration by the Chapman Com- 
pany, Petry & Bazin, Supplee & Farady; and C. R. Ashbee, of 
London, contributes wrought-iron work, both architectural and un- 
architectural, and even jewelry. 

To David Knickerbacker Boyd is due the success of the catalogue. 
It isin a more durable form than any preceding, and careful selec- 
tions have been made of the subjects for reproduction. ‘The cata- 
logue is preceded by a tribute to the memory of Adolfo Carlos 
Muiioz, a Philadelphia architect, whose sudden death took place on 
November 10, 1899. 

It is undoubtedly one of the best exhibitions, and effectively hung. 
As we look back in review, an interesting and reassuring fact is clear 
— that although most of the best-known architects of the other Ameri 
can cities are inadequately represented, or not represented at all, 
nevertheless the general tone is well up to that of preceding years. 
With the exception of the University of California drawings, there 
are none which attract the attention of all to themselves; but owing to 
the superior quality of the general work the average is higher than 
ever. ‘The younger men fill the places left vacant by the older firms, 
and all goes steadily forward. ‘The different styles are still at war, 
but gradually composition is rising in importance above accurately 
copied detail, as architecture approaches that long-desired millen- 
nium, when style will be a question of personal and national expres 
sion, and not of archeology. ALFRED Morton GITHENS. 





CORROSION OF WATER-PIPES BY ELECTRICAL CUR 
RENTS. 

T is, no doubt, unfortunate, but, at the same time, equally inevita 
ble, that the practical application of all new and advanced scien 
tific principles in the interest of the comfort, convenience, and 

welfare of the community at large, should be invariably accompani 
by a certain number of drawbacks or obstacles, which must be 
removed or nullified before any real progress can be recorded. The 
exercise of a considerable amount of patience, ingenuity, invention, 
and skili is frequently demanded before the way is cleared; but the 
attempts in the long run are pretty sure to be successful. In the 
development of electrical railways and tramways a new source of 
apprehension and disquietude has arisen which, if not checked, may 
be fraught with grave consequences to all pipes of metal laid 
beneath the surface of our roads, streets, and the thoroughfares of 
all our towns and cities. The whole question, sufficiently indicated 
by the title of our article, has now assumed a phase which calls for 
public attention and consideration, and, consequently, in the follow- 
ing brief account we bring the matter to the notice of our readers. 
As some proof of the urgency of the case, it may be mentioned that 
the evil has attained to such proportions in the United States that an 
electrical expert of eminence has been specially appointed to in 
vestigate and report upon the whole subject. He has also been 
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instructed to ascertain, as far as possible, what measures should be 
adopted to mitigate or entirely prevent the present damage by 
corrosion to underground metallic pipes by the action of return 
electrical currents. It will not be necessary for us to refer to any 
purely technical details in our short résumé, but simply to allude to 
the general principles of electricity with which all are now familiar. 

It was about eight years ago that, in the city of Boston, in the 
United States, the effects of the electrolytic action of the return 
carrent of electric tramways was observed for the first time upon the 
leaden pipes in which telephonic wires were laid. Some years later, 
in Brooklyn, upwards of three hundred miles of similar lead-piping 
were so seriously attacked that they became perfectly useless, and 
had to be removed. 

It is well known that in, for instance, an ordinary electrical tram- 
way belonging to the overhead or trolley-system, the current starts 
from one of the poles of the dynamo, and follows the course of the 
overhead wire until it arrives at the tramcar. Passing downwards 
towards the axle of the wheels, it sets the motor in action, and then 
using the rails as its home conductor finally returns to the opposite 
pole of the dynamo from which it started. So far, everything is 
quite satisfactory, and confirms a well-recognized fact, that the 
simple transit of an electric current through metallic water-pipes is 
not per se productive of any injury or damage of any kind. Were 
this statement not fully established, electric tramway companies 
would never have been allowed, as they have been by the municipal 
and local authorities of towns, to use, when they wanted, the water- 
pipes as return conductors for the current. Here is where the mis- 
chief comes in. When the return current is passing along the rails, 
it constantly occurs that it, or at least a portion of it, deserts its 
natural conductor, the rails —so to call them—leaves its normal 
circuit, and attaches itself to any underground conductor that may 
accidentally come in its way. This abandonment of its proper con- 
ductor and the taking up of another not in connection with its own 
normal circuit will, in many cases, give rise to electrolytic action, 
attended with corrosive deterioration. It appears that a very small 
difference of potential is required to enable a current to pass from 
one conductor to another through an intervening space, particularly 
if the ground be of a damp description. 

In addition to the existence of the underground currents them- 
selves, electrolysis and corrosion will not take place without the 
active interference of other agents. The presence of soluble salts, 
consisting chiefly of the nitrates, the sulphates, and the chlorides, is 
imperative, and the magnitude and intensity of corrosion produced 
depends not only upon the strength of the current, but also upon the 
proportions in which the salts are present in the soil. It frequently 
happens that a very small quantity of the salts is sufficient to start 
the evil, which will continue contemporaneously with the existence 
of the current itself. The corrosive effect that the nature of the 
soil in combination with the electric current has upon metallic pipes 
is well evidenced by the fact that in Kansas a length of pipe, 6 
inches in diameter, when taken up was found to be so terribly cor- 
roded that it was easily cut through and chopped up in pieces by an 
ordinary knife. In this district the deterioration of the pipes pro- 
ceeded at such a rapid rate that in many localities the pipes were 
renewed nearly every six months. Up to recent date it has usually 
been taken for granted that the electrolytic corrosion of pipes was 
restricted to their external surface; but subsequent experiments 
have disproved this fallacy, and the existence of internal corrosion 
is thus accounted for. At the joints of the pipe, owing to the 
greater thickness and the greater amount of metal, the resistance to 
the transit of the current is increased, and becomes much stronger 
than that of the body of the pipe. When it arrives at a certain in- 
tensity, the current, in attempting to pass from one part of the pipe 
to the other, seeks naturally an alternative and less-resisting path 
which is open to it, either vid the soil, or the water in the pipe. If 
then, as often occurs, the water flowing through the pipe should con- 
tain even a minute quantity of the soluble salts already enumerated, 
electrolysis supervenes, and the damage is effected in the interior of 
the pipe as well as on the exterior, on the assumption that a part 
of the current might pass by the one route and the remainder by the 
other. In support of this statement, which is no doubt perfectly 
accurate, it may be mentioned that a very careful inspection and 
examination of several lengths of pipes in Brooklyn, where the water 
is singularly destitute of soluble salts, detected no signs of internal 
corrosion. On the other hand, at Kansas City, a locality in which 
the water supplying the population is rich in salts, pipes 6 inches in 
diameter were found quite incrusted on the internal surface. To such 
an extent was the corrosion carried that when some of the pieces 
chipped off were submitted to analysis, they were found to contain 
23 per cent of carbon, whereas the normal proportion varies 
between 2 and 5 per cent. It is obvious that this great surplus 
quantity of carbon must be accompanied by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the metal, due to electrolytic action. 

A crucial test was undertaken, which may be considered as both 
conclusive and unimpugnable. A piece of perfectly clean and 
unused tubing 4 inches in diameter was placed in a bath impreg- 
nated with soluble salts, and a current of 20 amperes passed 
through it. At the end of three or four hours the corrosive in- 
fluence was strongly apparent, and the parts attacked evinced 30 
per cent of carbon. Some valuable and interesting experiments 
were also made with the object of ascertaining the actual ratio 
between the respective resistance of the joints and that of the body 





of the pipe. Without entering into the question of the electrical 
units employed, it will be sufficient to mention that the resistance of 
the joints was found to be a couple of hundred times greater than 
that of the pipe itself. Taken altogether, these facts establish 
beyond all possible doubt that internal corrosion does take place in 
water-pipes. It is also true that the process is considerably slower 
than when the deterioration attacks the outside, and it is, moreover, 
more difficult to detect; but, given a certain proportion of soluble 
salts in the water, and a suflicient resistance in the joints to the 
passage of the current, the one result is as certain as the other. 
Besides, from its comparative slowness of growth, and its insidious 
character, internal corrosion is really more to be feared than 
external, though each is in itself sufficient to account for an 
enormous amount of daniage inflicted upon water-pipes. While 
there are certain remedial measures in the form of palliatives availa- 
ble for the treatment of the evil, there is only one real remedy which 
constitutes the moral of the whole subject—do not allow your 
water-pipes to be traversed by electric currents.— 7. C. in the 
Building News. 

















J HE second edition of this excellent little manual! appears, not 
only extensively rewritten, but with almost twice as many 
plates as were contained in the first edition, the additions being 
half-tone plates, very well executed, of subjects having a rather 
unusual interest, as showing the sculpture in connect.on with the 
architecture which it adorns. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Professor Melani has the art of treating his subjects in a most 
attractive manner, and those who can read clear and simple Italian 
will find the text of his account of the sculpture of the early Renais- 
sance extremely interesting, not only because of the discernment and 
knowledge with which he treats the noblest development of the art 
of sculpture that the world has, perhaps, ever known, but because the 
author, who is an original investigator of the most truth-loving and 
painstaking kind, disturbs many accepted notions in regard to the 
history of Italian art, and, while reinstating men of merit in their 
proper places, points out relationships, known or probable, which 
are often extremely curious. For example, speaking of the Floren- 
tine School of the latter part of the fourteenth century, he mentions 
that the second lateral doorway on the right-hand side of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence was the work of a German, from Freiburg, who was 
famous in his time under the name of Piero di Giovanni Tedesco, 
and points out that this doorway shows a naturalistic spirit, quite 
distinct from the style of other Florentine sculptors of the period, 
yet full of life and energy. The artists who succeeded this German 
were inspired to a certain extent by his works, and he thinks that 
this influence counted for something, at least, in the development of 
the school of sculpture of which Donatello was the great example. 
Between Piero, the German, and the school of Donatello came, how- 
ever, another great artist, a native of Arezzo, named Niccold 
Lamberti, but called, after the fashion of the time, Il Pela. This 
Niccold Lamberti, or Pela, was an architect, as well as a sculptor, 
and Professor Melani calls him a “ flower of art.” He was im- 
pressed with the vigor of the work of his German predecessor in 
Florence, and, being entrusted with the sculpture of another door- 
way in the Cathedral, known as the “ Porta della Mandorla,” or 
Doorway of the Almond, he made it “one of the most beautiful 
ornaments of the Cathedral,” by the lovely arabesques with which 
he surrounded it, displaying in them the richness of nature, directed 
by pure taste, which was afterwards to reach its culmination in the 
works of Ghiberti, Della Quercia and Donate!lo. 

It seems that the work of Il Pela was highly appreciated in his 
time, for he was kept busy in Florence, and, when the Republic of 
Venice sent for him to work on the Ducal Palace, he was obliged to 
send his son Pietro in his place. Whether Pietro worked on the 
Ducal Palace or not, the documents do not show, but it is known that 
a certain Pela, a Florentine sculptor, and “son of Maestro Nichold,” 
was employed in Venice in the year 1434, in the ornamentation of 
the Ca d’ Oro, and it seems altogether likely that this was the son of 
the sculptor of the Porta della Mandorla. 

It must not be thought, however, because the author treats in such 
an interesting manner of the period which he has studied with so 
much care, that he neglects the other manifestations of Italian 
sculpture. On the contrary, the chapters on antique Italian art, in 
which are included descriptions of the sculpture of Etruria and 
Magna Grecia, as well as of Rome, are not only full of information, 
but contain the results of the most recent study. For instance, 
speaking of the Apollo di Belvedere, Professor Melani tells us that 
it is now tolerably certain that the statue now existing in the Vatican 
Museum is not, as has been supposed, an original, but a copy, prob- 
ably belonging to the early days of the empire; that, instead of 
being found at Porto d’ Anzio, it was really dug up at Grotta Fer- 
rata, in a field belonging to Cardinal della Rovere, who brought it to 
the Vatican when he was made Pope; and that a head of Apollo, 
now in the Museum of Basle, in Switzerland, resembling closely the 


is“ Manuale di Scultura Italiana, Antica e Moderna ” ; di Alfredo Melani. 
Second revised edition, with 24 woodcuts and 100 pilates. Published by U. 
Hoepli, Milan. 5 francs. 
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head of the Belvedere statue, but superior in style, belonged, very 
possibly, to the original of the Vatican statue. 


PERHAPS a more tragic impression is produced on the tourist 
by the first sight of the Bay of Naples than by any other view in 
the world, unless, possibly, the first glimpse of Rome. It would 
seem as if the soft beauty of the long succession of islands and prom- 
ontories by which the bay is enclosed called up, by contrast, the 
recollection of the horrors which the history of the Empire attaches 
to those lovely shores, while the cloud of smoke floating slowly away 
from the summit of Vesuvius, the most conspicuous object in the 
scene, brings to mind at once the three cities which sleep under 
the lava and ashes around its base. Of these three, we have begun 
to know something about one, and this one, although neither the 
largest nor the richest, has furnished for a century material of 
the deepest interest to the whole civilized world. To the study 
of this material Professor Mau brings what we may call a human 
sympathy which distinguishes his works from those of Sir William 
Gill and others, who have endeavored to reconstruct the ancient 
city in complete form, forgetting, as far as possible, its present con- 
dition. Twenty-five summers spent on the spot have taken the 
visionary element out of Professor Mau’s views, and what he tells us 
is the story of a patient observer, familiar with all the theories relating 
to his subject, but disposed to fit his theories to the facts, rather 
than to adapt facts to what may seem to him a satisfactory theory. 

Beginning with the history of the eruption by which Pompeii, 
Stabie and Herculaneum were buried, Professor Mau gives some 
interesting details, which have been brought to light by recent dis- 
coveries. The ordinary opinion, that Herculaneum, which was the 
richest and most important city of the three, was buried by a stream 
of lava, has been found, as he tells us, to be incorrect. The material 
which fell upon it was fine ashes and pumice, just like that which 
covered Pompeii and Stabiz ; but it was covered to a much greater 
depth than the others, excavations having been carried to a depth of 
sixty-five feet before reaching the pavement; and, although rain 
seems to have fallen in all cases with the ashes, the mass which 
covered Ierculaneum appears to have brought with it a great quan- 
tity of water, for the ashes and pumice have solidified into a sort of 
stone, which is removed only with difficulty. 

Another common notion, which Professor Mau disposes of, is that 
nearly all the inhabitants of Pompeii perished. It is known that the 
population of the city at the time of the eruption was about twenty 
thousand, and, as the position of the bodies of those who perished is 
indicated by characteristic hollows in the mass of hardened ashes, as 
well as by the bones left in these cavities or elsewhere, it is calcu- 
lated, from the number of objects of this kind already discovered, 
that not more than two thousand persons perished in the city itself. 
No doubt, others, who had escaped to the outskirts, were overtaken 
by the storm of ashes, and it is known that several, who had gone to 
the waterside, died there; but it seems probable that five-sixths, at 
least, of the inhabitants reached places of safety. 

What they left behind them, however, has done more than almost 
anything else to enlighten us in regard to the ancients and their 
ways. The Pompeians were originally neither Romans nor Greeks, 
but Samnites, who formed a colony on the border of Magna Grecia, 
and must have been strongly influenced by their more refined neigh- 
bors to the south, as well as by the rough, vigorous Romans to the 
north of them, and this mixture of influences has given to Pompeian 
art an extraordinary interest. The student of the subject, who has 
followed recent discoveries in the archeological journals, would 
hardly find anything new in Professor Mau’s book!; but readers 
who have only a general knowledge of Pompeii, and would like to 
have that knowledge refreshed and extended, would be unable, so 
far as we know, to find any other book of reasonable size so full of 
accurate information, of learned but interesting comment, and appro- 
priate illustration as this modest work of Professor Mau’s. Nor 
should Professor Kelsey’s part in the book be forgotten. It is not 
strictly a translation, but a new book, published only in English, 
and utilizing the manuscripts, drawings and other documents fur- 
nished by Professor Mau for the purpose. It is possible that the 
character of the material gave Professor Kelsey more freedom than 
he would have felt in translating a book already published in Ger- 
man; but however that may be, he has certainly succeeded in 
avoiding entirely the awkwardnesses which usually characterize a 
translation, and the English of his chapters is as clear and pure as 
possible. People who have tried to translate well from the German 
will appreciate the difficulty of the task, while those who are an- 
noyed by the faults of ordinary translations will be grateful for a 
book which is perfectly free from them. 


Tue Cuicaco Hicu-surtpine Law. — Although it would be very 
desirable that the architects and builders of Chicago should have abun- 
dant and steady work, we very much regret to learn that a movement 
is on foot to so amend the high-building law as to allow the erection of 
twelve-story buildings, the present law fixing the height-limit at ten 
stories A truly wise and far-sighted policy would dictate, even fora 
wide-streeted city, a decentralization of business traffic rather than 
further concentration and congestion. 


1 Pompeii, [ts Life and Art.” By August Mau, German Archeological In- 
stitute in Rome: Tcanslated into Euglish by Francis W. Kelsey, University of 
Illinois, with numerous illustrations from original drawings and photographs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $6. 


























SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


J HE last smoker of the season was successfully celebrated on 
December 30, 1899, with a large attendance. The monthly 


competition due at that meeting was fairly attended, and a five 
minute competition among the members present was enthusiastically 
entered by all. 


Apotea MERTIN, Recording Secretary. 

















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] : 


THE DEWEY ARCH, FROM THE SOUTHEAST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 
TOMB OF CARDINAL CETTI, IN THE CHURCH OF SAN PRASSEDE, 
ROME, ITALY. 
Tars and the following plate are copied from Giacomo Fontana’s 
“ Raccolta delle migliori Chiese di Roma e Suburbane.” 
TOMB OF DOGE ANDREA VENDRAMIN, IN 8S. GIOVANNI E PAOLO, 
VENICE, ITALY. 


PALACE OF DOMITIAN, ROMF, A RESTORATION BY MR. WILLIAM 
CHARLES HAYS, SECOND HOLDER OF THE JOHN STEWARDSON 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


ADDITIONS TO MAXWELL FARM, PINNER, ENG. MR. W. H. SETH- 
SMITH, ARCHITECT. 


SKETCH OF HOUSE FOR STKFPHEN PARRISH, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MR. WILSON EYRE, JRK., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLOCK PLAN OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


NO. 2 WEST DRIVE, STREATHAM PARK, S&S. W., 
MR. LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Turs plate is copied from The Builder. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International EKdition.}| 


THE DEWEY ARCH AND SOUTHERN COURT OF HONOR, NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
EAST SIDE OF THE DEWEY ARCH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.} 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WILTON, ENG. MR. J. P. 
ARCHITECT. 


OSBORNE, 


HEYTHROP PARK, CHIPPING NORTON, ENG. 
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To BuY THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS.—Mrs. Virginia McClurg has succeeded 
in her efforts to get a tangible plan by which Colorado clubwomen 
may possess the cliff-dwellings. ‘The committee of which she is chair- 
man now asks that clubwomen tax themselves twenty-five cents apiec 
to raise the sum necessary to carry out this undertaking. Other women 
—for there are a few of the “unclubbed’”’ yet extant who have a per 
sonal pride in their State — may send their quartersalso. Mrs. McClurg’s 
address is No. 619 North Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. Wealthy 
individuals who have more than a quarter to spare will not be ruth 
lessly spurned, and even if the decimal should be placed after the 
figures, instead of before them, Mrs. McClurg will bear the news with 
becoming fortitude. — NV. Y. Times. 
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Rurvep Crries 1x Cyprus. — Famagusta and Rhodes are probably 
the most wonderfully preserved of medieval cities. Nothing in Europe 
can be compared with them. Both contain examples of the finest Gothic 
architecture in their old cathedrals, churches, palaces, and fortifica- 
tions. Itis a pity that they are not more known to the travelling public ; 
perhaps if they were, some effort might have been made for their pre- 


| 
| years ago at a cost of over $500,000. Recent reports show beyond 


question that this great dock, which was intended to be one of the finest 


| on the seaboard, is practically wrecked, unserviceable, and fast going 


servation. Famagusta is fast disappearing, thanks to the enterprise ! 


of the few natives who still inhabit its ruins. Port Said may be said 
to be built out of its stones, carried across to Egypt in little lighters. 


or one shilling and eightpence the hundred. The priceless old carv- 
ings of angels, saints, lions, and what not are roughly knocked off to 
render the stones square, and perhaps to avoid alarming the good people 
of Port Said. The Turk who keeps the general shop of the place and 
speaks a little French acts as agent. The more complete destruction of 
the city now contemplated is another matter. It is proposed to build a 
small harbor for coasting steamers within the shallow rocky port of an- 
cient times. To effect this, the great walls of the city, which still stand 
in the most perfect preservation, as if abandoned but yesterday by the 
martyred Bragadino and his brave companions of 330 years ago, are to 
be utilized. That is to say, their materials are to be taken for the pur- 
pose of forming a new quay-wall for the tramway to run upon, and con- 
nect the landing-stage beyond the northern extremity of the city with 
the village of Varosha, which is situated about a mile and a half to 
the south. From this latter a tramway to Nicosia is to be commenced. 
It indeed seems a terrible evidence of poverty, both material and senti- 
mental, that a country like Cyprus should be unable to afford to retain 
such a marvellous medizval monument as the old city of Famagusta, 
a possession which in the future must certainly attrect the art-loving 
tourist and the artist. The beautiful old sea-castle asiociated wit the 
story of Othello and Desdemona, with its four round towers, on which 
the lion of St. Mark still stands sentinel, with the proud inscription of 
the Foscarini giving a date which seems almost incredible, considering 
the absolutely intact condition of the buildings, must be blasted away 
as ballast for a dock-tramway by English engineers. The Tower of 
London might as well be demolished to make way for a new Thames- 
le dock! — London Times's Rome Correspondence. 


sit 


Tux Royat Vaucts at Winpsor. — During the imperial visit to 
Windsor Castle the German Empress inspected the interior of the royal 
vault underneath the Albert Memorial Chapel. During the last few 
months a new approach has been made to the vault, in order to facili- 
tate the visits of the royal family, and the interior has been lighted by 
electricity, while an altar has been placed at the upperend. The old 
coffins, covered with crimson velvet, with gold ornaments and mount- 
ings, have all been enclosed in oak cases, and they are now placed on 


the shelves at the sides of the vault. Until within the last weeks the 
large stone table in the centre of the vault was covered with the coffins 
of George III, Queen Charlotte, and the Duke of Kent. This vault was 


constructed by George III, as a burial-place for himself and his wife 


and their descendants. The last interment was that of the Duchess of 
Teck. The old royal vault, in which Henry VIII and Charles I are 
buried, is underneath the choir of St. George’s Chapel. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in the brief entry in the chapel register which re- 
cords the burial of the “‘ Royal Martyr.” It simply consists of five 
words, with the date, ‘‘ King Charles, from the Castle.’’ — Manchester 
Gazette 





Tue York Warer-Gate, Lonpon. —It is suggested that a tablet and 
inscription be placed on the old gateway at present preserved in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, London, and the Parks Committee of 
the London County Council has decided to ask the Council for sanction 
to set up a bit of oak with the following legend: “ This gateway, for- 
merly the water gate or approach from the Thames to York House, 
Charing Cross, originally the London lodging of the Archbishops of 
York, the birthplace of Chancellor Bacon, and afterward the residence 
George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham, was de-igned by Inigo 
Jones, architect (1572-1652), and executed between 1624 and 1628 by 
Nicholas Stone, master-mason (1582-1647), for the first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and marks the river margin before the embankment was con- 
structed. The inscription on the north frieze, ‘ Fidei coticula crux’ (the 
cross is the touchstone of faith), is the motto of the Villiers family, 
whose arms are on the south front. By the London Open Spaces Act, 
1893, the gateway was vested in the London County Council, who re- 
paired the structure and took measures for its preservation in situ as an 
interesting landmark of London.’’ — N. Y. Tribune. 


\LUMINIUM-WIRE FOR TELEGRAPH-LINES. — Expectation that the 
field for the use of aluminium in lines of electrical manufacture would 
be widened by the increasing price of copper are being realized. A West- 
ern railroad-company recently ordered 60,000 pounds of aluminium wire 
wr its telegraph service, and the wire is being used with satisfaction in 
ittsburgh for telephone purposes. It is also in use by some street- 
1ilroads as cables for the conduct of the electrical power. To obtain 
the same conductivity the aluminium-wire must be about twice as large 
as the copper-wire, but as the weight is much less, the strain on the 
poles is not so great, and it is said that with aluminium at twice the 
price of copper it will be as cheap a material. Thus, with copper at 20 
cents per pound and aluminium at 41 cents per pound, the cost per mile 
for wire of the same conductivity in either metal will be the same. But 
is the cost of aluminium is constantly dec-easing through the improve- 
ment of reduction processes, and the cost of copper is being held up, the 
outlook is thought to be favorable for the increased use of the white 
metal. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 
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Worrniess Timper Dry-pocks. —Investigations ordered by the 
Navy Department have disclosed some rather surprising facts regard- 
ing the condition of the new Port Royal dry-dock, built there a few 


to pieces. It would not be safe to place the smallest vessels in the 
basin, and at the present rate of deterioration, it is not believed the 
dock will be worth anything in a few months unless money is expended 
to prevent its further decay. Admiral Endicott, under whose charge 


| dry-docks are placed, estimates that the dock as it now stands is use- 
| less to the navy, and that it would be reckless to attempt the docking 
In Famagusta the stones are sold at the rate of fifteen Cyprus piastres, | 


of any first-class ship in it. The defects seem to be due to faulty con- 


| struction as well as design, and the marine-worm las also done much 
| towards rendering the timbers weak and unsafe. The sides are bulging 


in, according to reports, water has come through the bottom, and de- 
fects are being constantly found, although the basin, when delivered 
to the Government three years ago, was believed to be the equal of any 


| on the coast. The dock was authorized during the Harrison adminis- 





S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 


tration, and one of the last acts of Secretary Tracy was to award a 
contract for its construction to a Washington tirm, whose experience 
in building operations was confined to houses. ‘Trouble began at once, 
and the dock was delivered several months over contract time. When 
completed it was discovered that none but light-draught vessels could 
safely approach it, and battle-ships only under unusual tidal conditions 
for lack of anchorage-water near by. The first ship to enter the dock 
was the Indiana, which crossed the sill on a very high tide, and had to 
remain inside over a month before another tide allowed her to get out. 
Weaknesses were then developed in the dock, but of a trivial nature, 
and after that one of the monitors was docked, but no other ship has 
ever used it since then. Its uselessness is now apparent to Admiral 
Endicott, who will recommend that $500,000 be appropriated in order 
that the dock may be converted into a masonry basin and suited to the 
deepest-draught ships of the navy. It was urged at the time the dock 
was authorized that none but a stone dock should be located in South- 
ern waters, where the marine-worm plays havoc with submerged 
timber. Admiral Matthews, then chief of the bureau, however, al- 
lowed the contract to be made, and the result is a loss to the Govern- 
ment of $500,000, the dock being regarded now as worthless unless a 
large amount of money is expended upon it. Wherever the marine- 
worm is found, only stone and masonry docks, Admiral Endicott as- 
serts, should be built. He points to the dock at Norfolk, which has 
suffered from its attacks, and that at Mare Island, where the timbers 
have been eaten into until they are in many instances unsafe. None 
but stone docks hereafter will probably be built by the Government. 
They are more expensive than the timber, but last longer and suffer 
little deterioration. — Washington Correspondence, Baltimore Sun. 
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Servants In Friats.—The domestic-servant question, from The 
Lancet’s point of view, is one of hygiene, especially in flats. The num- 
ber of rooms in each of these flats being, except in the very largest, 
not great, it becomes an important matter to make the utmost use of 
all available space. Naturally, domestic servants are the first people 
to suffer with the commencement of this squeezing process. The posi- 
tion of their bedrooms is determined by expediency, and the general 
practitioner who visits a number of patients dwelling in flats becomes 
acquainted with an amount of sleeping accommodation in kitchens, 
pantries and cupboards which he never suspected and of which he 
most seriously disapproves. It is difficult to imagine a state of things 
less conducive to hygiene than that to be found ina flat where the 
cook’s bedroom is little more than a dark cupboard opening out of the 
kitchen. If the proximity of the bedroom is not inimical to the prod- 
ucts of the kitchen, at least the proximity of the kitchen menaces the 
health of the occupant of the bedroom. In all probability the purity 
of both apartments suffers, and, indirectly, the master and mistress suf- 
fer too, for if their cook slept rather farther off from where she works, 
probably both food-stuffs and culinary operations would be improved. 
In flats with high rentals, too, the manner in which the servants are 
located is often most unsatisfactory from a medical point-of-view. In 
such cases the basement, very likely below the level of the street, in- 
efficiently ventilated and receiving scarcely any daylight at all, is given 
up to the accommodation of two necessaries, coals and servants. 


Tue Parts UnperGrounpd Raitway Co._iapse.— The London news- 
papers contain some interesting details of the recent collapse of a part 
of the Paris Underground Railway. The scene of the disaster was the 
Place de |’ Etoile, but a stone’s throw from the Are de Triomphe. A 
little after eight o’clock a section of the tunnel, which is sixteen yards 
wide, caved in, leaving an enormous chasm in the middle of one of the 
most frequented thoroughfares in ths capital. According to eye- 
witnesses, the spectacle offered was extraordinary. The only warn- 
ing of what was about to happen was an ominous rumble, imme- 
diately followed by a shock as of a slight earthquake. The trees, of 
which there are many at this spot, swayed backwards and forwards 
wildly, and the lamp-posts rocked from side to side. Then trees, lamp- 
posts, and roadway were engulfed in a yawning pit, from which there 
at once shot up a gigantic sheet of flame caused by the gas, which was 
pouring out from the broken pipes. The immense excavation was thus 
converted into a kind of giant punch-bowl. To the general astonish- 
ment it was found that only two persons had been injured, neither of 
them fatally. Of the fifty or sixty workmen at work in the tunnels 
branching off from that which had fallen in, not one was hurt. A 
slight settlement had been noticed in the tunnel earlier in the evening, 
and the engineers had, fortunately, given orders for the work in it to 
be suspended. M. Berlier, the engineer, ascribes the catastrophe to the 
fact that the general level of Paris is only eight metres above the 
water-level, while the depth of the railway tunnels varies from ten to 
twenty-six metres. He thinks that the pressure to be sustained had not 
been rightly calculated. The accident excited much interest in Lon- 
don, where underground railroads are so common.— WN. Y. Evening 


Post. 
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, PALACE OF DomMITIAN, 


BY WM. CHARLES HAYS 
SECOND HOLDER—JOHN STEWARDSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
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RESTORED FACADE OF PALACE OF DOMITIAN 
RESTORED PLAN 
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_ SEDENTE XYSTO.II11 
ALANVS EPS. SABINENSIS EC.RO CARDINALIS 
NOBILISS. INBRITONIBVS COETTIVORV CENTE.NATVS 
ILLVSTRI LEGATIONE AD CALLOS PRO FIDE FYNCTVS 

CVIVS VITA EXEMPLVM VIRTVTIS 
ACTIONES.AVTEM PRIVATIM ET PVBLICE SALVTARES FVERE 

HOC MONIMENTO CONDIIVS EST 
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TOMB OF CARDINAL CETTI,IN SAN PRASSEDE, ROME. 
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TOMB OF DOGE ANDREA VENDRAMIN,IN SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO, VENICE. 
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ADDITIONS TO VWWAXWELL FARM, PINNER, ENGLAND. 


W. HAROLD SETH-SMITH, ARCHITECT, LONDON. 
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Biock PLAN OF ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR WASHINGTON UNIVERsiTY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A® OHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 





Coz UMBIA UNI VERSIT Y, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


HY*7* VARD UNIVERSITY, 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ett., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


M4s84cH USETTS INSTITUTE OF ¥ TECHNOL- 
0G 


DEPARTMENT OF AROHITECTURE. 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





pR4ttT TnaestUes 
Perry. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor been Langford Warren. 


CHAMP PALO, iki. 


[SIVERsITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


CH teAce tht. 


AxT : INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITROTURE. 


Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 





PURDUE U UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANG, | LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 








[VV 2TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET - - -_ Boston. 


3 OOMIS FILTERS. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PartapELpPaia. 


New Yorx Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


SCALE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 





No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


>; : ». 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, |- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 





Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


PRENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 
Berne No. 1 oF a SERIES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ODDS AND ENDS 


FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 
$5.0Copy. 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/I 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. For a very white room specify Whitest 
Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
finish in three or four days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 
Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 

Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Yarnish Makers = 45 Broadway, New York. 





FreyntT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIMBIAN IARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIIPLAIN [IARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on aN 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


Now COMPLETE : 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


and the 
RENAISSANCE, 
By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-iitho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 

Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 

28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part il. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18—the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK, 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS eseetee 
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TANLEY'S 
_ oo 





O 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 
It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 
Samples and literature ives to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 
DEALERS | EVERYWHERE = 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume 
course of publication. 


is now in 
Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. 
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BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORE, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - = - NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry thegnosi complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand. 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much valuable information Seat gratis 
on application. 











BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
DEMROREIOR. 20.0 cece cccccccsccccccs 
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Carlisle. English 

Corse Hill (Scotch) 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 


Serpentine 
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Sutherland Falls...............- 
Glens Falis, black............... 
Italian, a 








Tiles, Am....—M 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. — FP M. 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 
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New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
( Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
a | 5 00 P ton. 
G 4 60 ® perch. Cc © 50 
G | tt het “ens - 
@ 0 | 9@ 9 =" or 
e # | 9@ 110 } 95 @ 
100 @ 100@ 130 
He 8 | 9 @ 100 16@ 
7@ 100 | 8e 9 SO 9% 
7%@ 10 | 90@ * So 
e@ 15 | %@ 135 Se 9% 
oie | +) Tie 100@ 110 
° is | S at 10@ 115 
@ @ 20 @ 1% 
@ 1% @ 1% 123@ 135 
@ 106 @ 1% %@ 105 
ie 9@ 106 
5@ 12 ene 
%@ 10 — 
5 @ 
100 | Richmond ws 
7@ 1 
10 60 per ton. - 450@ a3 
30@ 500 40@ 1% 1 in. th. 10@ 25 
5@ 600 @ 75 37@ 560 
G 17% @ 250 200@ 250 
@ @ 300 200@ 300 
15@ 1% @ 200 17@ 300 
@ @ 400@ 450 
e 6 260@ 275 
e @ 500 
@ @ 400@ 600 
@ e 300@ 400 
e e 20@ 300 
| 225@ 300 
500 @ 600 4%@ 525° "y 
500@ 600 550@ 650 ine 3% 
50 @ 60 5506 650 toe 0% 
@ 1000 1000 @ 1100 15006 
15 @ 475 @ swe ye 
435@ 550 475@ 590 ie 58 
600@ 850 600@ 850 soe 5% 
550G 800 550@ 800 650e@ 300 
808 “ 5708 “ea 
6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 106 wa 
55 00 @ 60 00 65 00 @ 7000 38.00 @ So 
1800 @ 2200 55.00 @ 6000 27 50@ 36 50 
@ 2500 1900 @ 23 00 1500@ 21 50 
ealsk@ = 14 1500 @ 1900 1150@ 1875 
Ee 4 2300 @ 3500 1400 @ 29 00 
@ 35 00@ 55 00 30 00@ 38 00 
@ 3500 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 
@ 3000 @ 3600 Not sold. 
2500@ 37 30 
14400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 2150 
1200@ 1600 1500 @ 1800 1400@ 2000 
oor 21 00 2600 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
@ 225@ 2650 27%@ 300 
350@ 375 300@ 825 230@ 235 
500@ 600 « : co aad eet 
400@ 600 @ 4150 
150@ 200 150@ 200 
140@ 160 350@ 400 30” $35 © 40 
@ 600 w 8e2 
e 3008 400 2” 3614 
1800 @ 2000 500@ 650 11,00 @ 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
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“STAR” VENTILATOR 


PHILADELPHIA 





MERCHANT’S COMBINATION SKYLIGHT 


«. A NEW INVENTION ... 


The original Metal Top “ Star”’ 


always did ventilate well, and 


the introduction of the Glass Top or Skylight feature sacrifices 


none of its ventilating qualities. 


The SECTIONAL top is made in 


sizes larger than 4o in. in diameter—smaller sizes with one-piece 
flat top all heavy ribbed skylight glass. .. .. oe ae ee 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. WRITE FOR PRICES 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
as 


Also manufacturers of High Grade Roofing Tin, Metal “Spanish” Tiles, Shingles, &c. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 





Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 


> Mew Pork, a. Y. 


— i haa 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 


Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 


printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


— yh —— 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


ik 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 


U. S.A. 


other wall finish. 


and fire-proof. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
244-258 Water Street. 





FV MV MIM AIMS AIM AM AM AW AF 


were used on the we and ceilings of the public-school build- 
ings in Chicago during July and August, because the experience 
of past seasons has shown it to be better than kalsomine or any 
MURESCO has great covering qualities and 
will not crack, rub off, flake or peel; it produces a smooth, silky 
effect that is pleasant and restful to the eyes, and is sanitary 
MURESCO is unequalled for public buildings, 
churches, school-houses, hospitals, hotels, theatres, office-build- 
ings, etc. White and fourteen tints. 
Call for Muresco in your painting specifications. 
Send for booklet and color card. 


BENJAMIN seers & CC., 


GOULD & CUTLER, New England Agents, 69-75 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


SY IVP INP SHY SHY SH SHY SH IH HHP SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SH HHP SHY SH SHY HP SAP 


WS AS WF AS AS AF AAS AAS AAS AAS AAS AS AF AS AF Ah AAS AAS AS AS AS AS AAs Abs AS ASE 


87,000 Lbs. of MURESCO 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
208-210 West Lake St. 
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Laughlin-Hough Patent Drawing Tables 












Endorsed 


by 
World’s 
Experts 


“ A great saving in time.’’—Baker. 

‘Better work can be done with it.”’— 
Stokes. 

‘The longer I use it the better I like 
it.”"—Galt. 

‘A great convenience and economizer 
of time.” — Wright. 

‘Convenience in working is greatly 
increased.’”’—Harrison. 

‘It reaches into entirely new fields or 
systems of procedure.”’—See. 

“ We would not like to be without it at 
almost any price.’”’—King. 

“ Your tables have made draughting a 
source of pleasure.’’—Hunt. 

“ The operator enjoys ease and comfort 
in his work.”— Wilson. 

‘I have found it a most efficient and 
time-saving device.”’—Budden. 

“It is essentially a labor and there- 
fore a time-saving tool.”’—Harrison. 


Semanal 
. =? 


t) 


oie 








B3OBROAD ST, 
NEW YORK. 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


It is to 
Drawing 
what 
. Shorthand 


is to 
Writing 


“Tt marksa wonderful step in advance 
of the old kind of drawing table 
Ure 

“Would not revert to the old-style 
method under any consideration 
Simpson. 


* 

“The Table will pay for itself in a fe 
months in the saving of time alone 
—Hernu. 

“ The Detail Table removes all the or 
dinar y difficulties and obtains perfe¢ 
lines.’’—Lowther. 

*“T have used and tested the slidin 
straight-edge and could not find a 
fault with it.’’—Stokes. 


re 


‘“T now consider the instruments here 
tofore used as things of the past; i: 
fact, obsolete.’’—Hunt. 

“It is a great labor-saving device, and 
no draughtsmau could fail to be 


pleased with it.”—Ure 

“ They enable the draughtsman to dis 
pense entirely with protractors, T 
and set squares.’’—Bovey. 
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Fashions Change 





and we believe they have changed 
sufhiciently for architects to find now 


a greater ‘<practical”’ value in the 


‘cCNorman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’ 


than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
try held to be a crime to design a 
building in any other than the Ro- 
manesque style—at that time the 
architectural ‘‘fashion’’ of the hour. 








Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Building News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


A scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 

mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan', Oreg., and Seattle, Wesh.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A {Sharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S Gearre PENCILS every mince... 


ee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ~- - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Patent Improved 


Pertioos  PLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. " iaaaaietne. ote 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS, ‘“¢”" forillustrated — New vork Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


catalogue, 


ff iceible Door and Shutter Co. picingre 
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SACP HAYES Hl ila Ns 


7l- 8 AVE. vst Cizsuitls) |, NEW YORK. 
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PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he Sest Metal Lath on 


arket. 
ACME META TLI: ay SsTmRirFT., 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Wheaton Agency, WALDO BROS. 102 mix st. BOStwick Steel Lath Co,, Niles, Ohio, 




















Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 











ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IS 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best W orking Quality of Steel. 


Made yoety J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohio 





HITCHINGS & Ce).. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating —— Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron eB nstruction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


News, vii 
NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
SEs WORKS, 
1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Ineormporated Originators of Felt Roof- 


ing in New England. 


tapitaln — ~~ § 60000 Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi Lwin: Lio ontinn 


Epa C.DANIS, Trene x. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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aes cei hy, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© | PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 


| PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 
| PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
Drawing-Office. 




















Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 








The Yale Locks, Gp 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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To the Architect and Builder: =— 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” iui the subject thoroughly. 
HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 

















THE BEST DOOR MADE. 


Architects Designs Carefully 
Followed. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, - - MICH. 











JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 

















W. § J. Sloane 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
| Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
| and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 








DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


Broadway § oth Street 


NEW YORK 























ASPHALT roors, ’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 





PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


— 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


4 =" WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 
\ Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
‘la Le > 7-8 inch thick. 
| ANSIGe [Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
| LY see Ei Designs & Estimates on applica 


ad in each piece. 
Ce = tion. Established 1867. 


















F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
“Chemical,”” “Rubber,” ‘‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tilustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
REE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @& BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


sresng Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 








EACH SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA, 



















ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 














E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK Ciry. 





i2\ 0a oe = THE PERFECT 
er ROMA e- Ce eee NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, APPLICATION SIMPLE Seer" a St RLY 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass & INEXPENSIVE. one & FIRE-PROOF. 





H.W. JONNGRLRORGOs 


* NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHIM Ss SRT ae - leh age), | 


EVERY BODY ‘*Gono.. ASBESTOS MATERIALS. MONE Ree 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints ROOFING MATERIALS, E¢5 sens lev \Sl Pai) as 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 
















“Th’s valuable publication [‘ Ze Georgian Period’ | grows in 
interest with every succeeding number, and the accumulated value of the 
whole is, of course, so much greater than that of its parts taken separately 
that it is hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set 
when it shall have filled twenty such portfolios as that which safeguards 
No. 4. The previous parts have been reviewed in these columns, and it 
has been pointed out that while its title promises ‘ Measured Drawings ot 
Colonial Work,’ and nothing but these, the photo-prints issued are at least 
equal in value to the measured drawings, and that the combined value of 
photographs and measured drawings of one and the same building or detail 
is vastly greater than the separate value of an equal amount of material 
not so mutually illustrative. The present number contains still another 
and an unexpected attraction. It begins with thirty-six folio pages of text 
interspersed with an incredible number of small drawings —all spirited 
and evidently trustworthy — and with a certain number of small half-tone 
prints, * * 9 © 

“ The effect of this series will inevitably be to increase the respect 
of the world for the eighteenth-century architecture of what is now the 
United States.”"— Mew York Evening Post, Dec. 28, 1899. 
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The American A rchitect |i 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Bullding News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
s quarterly "= 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, 


‘Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: 
F. P. Spokestield, 21 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg. . 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and ‘“ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barron, Boyle & Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T. W. Jones, 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uv. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Pitt, Wm. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 


~ ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete 


ARTNERSHIP NOTICE. —A partnership has 
been formed between Mr. Wm. M. Ellicott and 
Mr. William W. Emmart, both of Baltimore, with 
offices at 511 Atlantic Trust Building, me . 


M* CHARLES BRIGHAM, architect, desires to 








announce the removal of his offices to No. 12 
Bosworth St., opposite the Old Granary Burying 
Ground, Te lephone 2778, Boston. 

Boston, January 1, 1900. 1255 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a good experienced 
draughtsman at once in Montreal, Can. Stave 
terms and all particulars to “Taylor & — . 
architects, Montreal, P. Q. 255 








BUILDING PATENTS, 


[ Printed specifications of any patents here me ntioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Ww ashingtun, Jor 
Jive cents.) 


640,012. PrismaTic SIDEWALK-LIGHT. — Samuel 
C. McCormack, St. Louis, Mo. 


640,057. SHUTTER-STAyY.—Thomas A. Weston, 
Arden, N.C. 

640,075. CURBING.—Fred W. Arnold, Cam- 
bridge. 0. 


640,098. SLAT-OPERATING MEANS FOR SHUTTERS. 
— Henry A. Cordray, Brenham, Tex. 

640,125. HypRAULIC RAM. — Jos. C. Gelly, Noisy- 
le-Sec, France. 

640,134. FIREPROOF FLOOR, CEILING, ETC. —Er- 
nest Homan, London, Eng. 


640,143. Evecrric HEATER. — Robert Lundell, 
New York, N. Y. 
640,176. Process oF PRopucING HOLLOW WALLS 


AND Roors oF Cast MoORTAR.— August Bremer, 
Halle-on-the-Saale, Ger. 

640,178. COMBINED SPRING HINGE AND CHECK. 
— John W. Currier, Los Angeles, Cal. 


610,194. BEVEL. — George L. Griswold, Norwich, 
Conn. 
640,217. ComMBINED LOCK AND LATCH. — Thomas 


A. L. 
640,233. 


Moore, Richmond, Va. 
Winbow.—Evert Schmidt, Waupun, Wis. 








Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23 





ms | Novel and 
AE | Artistic Effects 


FOR INTERIOR WOODWORK 
BY THE USE OF 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme of decoration. 
A set of stained samples sent on application. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Ine. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45 and 47 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





OBTAINED 


117 Fulton 8t. 
NEW YORK. 
















“JUST A MOMENT!” 


Architect and Builder 


“Classified Designs”’ 


METAL CEILINGS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Tnvaluable 
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BERCER’S 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 











640,266. Rain- Wasen ¢ Cur-Urr. — Jos. Boutin, 
St. Landry Parish, La. 
640,296. WEATHER Strip.— William B. Mahan, 


Palmyra, Ill. 

640,313. BOLSTER. — Richard W. Oswald, Blooms- 
burg, Pa 

640,318. APPARATUS FOR DRYING Arr. — Alfred 


"=. Perkins, Chicago, 11). 

640,319. DRryYING-KILN. — Frank G. Perkins, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

640,320. SYSTEM FOR STERILIZING, DRYING AND 
CooLine AIR. — Alfred T. poh ag Chicago, Ill., and 
Frederick C. Weber, New York, 

640,340. AIR-MOISTENER. rAWitiiain B. S. Whaley, 
Columbia, 8.C 

640,377. CRIB FOR BUILDING P1iERS, WALLS, ETC, 
— John G. Haentges, Buffalo, N. Y. 

640,402. FRICTION-PIVOT FOR REVOLVING SASHES. 
— George R. McChesney, New York, N. Y. 


640,403. SASH- FASTENER. —George R. McChesney, 
New York, N. Y. 
640,409-410. OCORNER-BEAD FOR < % Ae 


WALLS. — William F. Parker, New York, N. 
640,415. WA?TER-HEATER. — Charles Ww. 
aud William A. Fritsch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ 


640,430. LAVATORY-TRAP.—Bert O. Tilden, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
640,445. METAL PARTITION AND FURRING FOR 


BUILDINGS. — Cornelius Collins, San Francisco, Cal. 


640,457. WiInDow-SasH. — Geo. W. Everett, New 
York, N. Y. 

640,463. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.—Peter J. Gil- 
dea, San Francisco, Cal. 


640,472. WEATHER-STRIP. —Jonathan L. Knight, 
Topeka, Kan. 
640,473. WALL, WALL-PLATE, OR SLAB. — Theo- 


dor Kiipper and Lambert Kiipper, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Ger. 

640,475. FEED-WATER HEATER, — Lewis C. Lan- 
phear, Boston, Mass. 

640,486. REFRIGERATOR-TRAP.—Homer N. Parker, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


640,510. TRY-SQUARE. — Joseph M. Vandevort, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
640,511. JoINT FOR OGEE TILES.— James White, 


New York, N. Y. 

640,526. CONSTRU : TION 
Bell, New York, N. 

544. HyDRAU : 1c-ELEV ATOR SPEED-REGULA- 

TOR. — William W. Doolittle, Chicago, Ml. 

640.561. Drop-SIDING FoR HousEs.— Mark E. 
Henderson, Pennsborough, W. Va. 

640.589. PLUNGER ELEVATOR ACCUMULATOR. — 
George H. Reynolds, Chicago, 111. 


OF WALLS. — Harry W. 


640,593. METALLIC PLATE FOR WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS OF BUILDINGS, ETC. — George Russell, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

640,653. PROCESS OF FORMING CONCRETE WALLS 


— Charles Guy, Topeka, Kan. 


640,660. ILLUMINATING TILE. - Jacob Jacobs, New 
York, N. Y. 

640,666. URINAL.— George W. Knapp, Stoneham, 
Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their re gular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Albany, N. ¥Y.—The State Prison Commission have 
adopted a report eee eg the women’s prison 
at the Raymond Street Jail, Brooklyn, and reeom- 
— anew prison to cost about $250,000 be 
erected. 


Ames, Ia. — Reports state that the business men of 
this place are planning to build a $10,000 opera- 
house. L. G. Hardin among others is interested. 


Appleton, Wis.—It is stated that the Northwestern 
y. Co. will build a $12,000 station at Appleton 
Junction early next spring. 


Ashland, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by C. T. 
Mould, of Pottsville, for a $14,000 hospital ward at 
the State Hospital. M.J. Biddle, Supt. 


Atlanta, Ga.—It is stated that the Universalist 
Society will build a $10,000 church on E. Harrison 
St. in the spring. 

Barr», Mass.—The Stetson Home for Orphan Boys, 
which Henry A. Pevear, the Lynn morocco manu- 
facturer, is to erect as a memorial to his mother, is 
to be built here and not in the town of Shirley as 
originally planned. Mr. Pevear has bought the 
eighty-acre farm here formerly owned b illiam 
T. Ash of Lynn and will use the spacious stock 

n as the basis of the new structure. The build- 
ing wiil be 37 feet wide, 150 feet long, a story and 
a half high, and will cost between $25,000 and $30,- 
000. Work will begin at once. 


Beverly, Mass. —N. W. Rice will build a residence 
on Ober St., to cost $10,000. Henry W. Wallis has 
the contract. 


Bourne, Mass. — George P. Gardner, of Boston, 
will build a $20,000 summer residence at Monu- 
ment Beach. H. K. W. Andrews & Son, Florence 
St., Marlboro, have the contract. 


Braddock, Pa.—The First Baptist Church will 
erect a building to eost about $12,000. Rev. G. T. 
Street, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Common Council bas appioved 
the proposition of M. J. Burke to grant im the 
Hamburg Canal property in consideration of his 
agreeing to erect a union station thereon to cost 
not less than $1,500,000, to be used for passenger 
traffic by all railroad companies which now or 
which may hereafter run into the city. 

Charles E. Dickinson will build a two-story brick 
tenement-house at Eagle and Adams Sts. It will 
have a frontage of 54 feet, depth of 112 feet, will 
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G. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN one 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ore the latest improvements, and will cost about 
7,000 
A three-story stone addition to the Erie County 
jail at a cost of $50,000, or more, is being projected. 
Cincinnati, O.— Plans are being prepared for a 
hospital to be built on a tract of land at Clifton 
Ave. and Straight St., for the German Deaconess 
Home; cost, $50,000. 


Cleveland, O.— Architects George L. Hardway & 
©»., 176 Euclid Ave., has completed plans for a 
$200,000 flat building for Frank L. Cody. 

Architect F. C, Bate, 131 Euclid Ave., has drawn 
plans for a nine-story flat-building to be erected 
on Euclid Ave., near Wade Park, at a cost of 
$400,000. 

Concord, N. H. — Press reports state that Geo. R. 
Sheldon, a banker of No. 2 Wall St. and an alumnus 
of St. Paul’s School, with other members of his 
family, has undertaken to construct a fine new 
library building at St. Paul’s, to cost $150,000. 


Davenport, Ia.—The Armour Co, has secured a 
site, and in the spring wil! erect a four-story pressed 
brick cold storage plant, to cost about $15,000. 

The city is to have a new $50,000 free public 
library. The offer of Andrew Carnegie to provide 
the building if the city would secure a site and 
provide for the maintenance of the institution, 
having been unanimously accepted by the City 
Council. 

Emporia, Kan.— Andrew Carnegie has promised 
the college here $50,000 for a new library building 
as soon as the present debt is paid. B. H. Gragg, 
the financial agent of the college, has promises of 
money enough to more than meet al] obligations, 
and it is believed that work on the structure will 
soon be commenced. 


Evansville, Ind,— Ihe Globe Furniture Co. will 
erect a $30,000 factory building, 60’ x 125’,on W. 
Maryland St. A. RK. Dubber, president; Benjamin 
Bosse, secretary. 


Fairmont, W. Va.— It is reported that George D. 
Griffin will prepare plans for a $100,000 hotel, 98’ x 
148’, to be built by B. G. Williams. 


Hamline, Minn. — Omeyer & Thori, architects, 
St. Paul, are drawing plans for a college building 
here for the United Lutheran Church Society. It 
will be built of brick and stone, 90’ x 162’, and three 
stories high; cost, $75,000. 

Hancock, Mich. — Architect C. Archibald Pearce 
is receiving bids for the erection of a three-story 
pressed brick and stone store, office and ba)! build. 
ing, 50’ x 100%, on Quincy St.,for Andrew Kauth. 
Work will be commenced about April 1; cost, $20,- 
000. 


Henderson, Ky. — F. H. Fraser has prepared plans 
for a two-story brick canning factory; cost, $12,- 
500. 

Holyoke, Mass. — The Building Committee of the 
Free Public Library has accepted the plans fora 
new library building submitted by Architect Jas. 
A. Clough. The plans call fora building of pure 
Greek design, a large letter “‘T”’ in general out- 
line, 136 x 140/, to be built of Indiana limestone 
and light cream brick. About $75,000 will be 
expended. It will be located on Athletic Park in 
such a way as to provide space eventually for an 
art building and a science building, for which, 
however, no steps have yet been taken and prob- 
ably will not be for some time, 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Y. M. C. A. will erect a 
new building to cost $60,000. J. O. Fink, Sec. 


‘La Harpe, Kan.—The Lanyon Zine Co. will rebuild 
their plant, recently destroyed by fire, at a loss of 
$50,000. 

Lewisburg, Pa.—The trustees of the Lewisburg 
Lutheran Church are stated to have decided to 
build a $25,000 edifice. 

Lo 1isville, Ky. — Architects Dodd & Cobb, Equit- 
able Building, have prepared plans for a one-story 
lass and steel printing establishment, 100’ x 200’, 
ae George Fetter & Co.; cost, $65,000. 

Architects J. S. Minor & Son, 3d and Jefferson 
Sts., have prepared plans for a six-story iron-clad 
whiskey warehouse; cost, $20,000. 

G. C., 8S. P. and C. W. Jones will in the spring 
begin the erection of a large vinegar plant. It will 
be five stories high, 200’ x 400’, and will cost about 
$40,000, 

The National Tobacco Co. is about to erect a 
$100,000 warehouse at 3lst and Walnut Sts. D. X. 
Murphy, 250 Fifth St., architect. 

Manayunk, Pa.—The Polish Catholics, Rev. Henry 
Chajacki, pastor, are negotiating for a site upon 
which they will erect a church as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. 
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W. D. DUNNING, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
McKeesport, Pa.— The First Presbyterian Church 
has had Chas. M. Robinson, of Altoona, draw plans 
for a new church structure to cost $60,000. Work 
will begin in the spring. 

Menominee, Mich. —H. A. Foeller, architect, of 
Gree Bay, Wis., has prepared plans for rebuilding 
the Turner Society Opera-house in the spring, ata 
cost of about $10,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Ferry & Clas, architects, have 
prepared plans for a four-story brick flat-building 
for Henry and Joseph Dahlmann; cost, $40000., 

New York, N. Y.— Arrangements are under way 
for the erection of a ten-story fireproof dormitory 
at 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. for the use of the 
officers and students of Columbia University. The 
proposed building, a ten-story structure of lime- 
stone and Boston brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, 
has been designed after a type of the French 
Renaissance. There will be 432 rooms. The 
capital of the Morningside Heights Realty Co. 
which is projecting the scheme has been fixed at 
$200,000, and the additional $300,000 needed to 
meet the cost of the dormitory bas been provided 
for by a bond issue. 

Northampton, Mass.— Architect R. F. Putnam 
has prepared plans for a $5,000 residence for 
Merritt Clark. 

Northfield, Minn.— Architects Omeyer & Thori, 
of St. Paul, have plans for a dormitory to be erected 
for St. Olaf’s College. It will be built of brick and 
stone, 93’ x 193’, and will be three stories in height; 
cost, $60,000. The same architects are drawing 
plans for an addition to the main college building, 
40’ x 70’; cost, $15,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Charles McCaul, contractor, 
is drawing plans for a two-story and attic branch 
station for the Bell Telephone Co, The building 
will be artistic and modern initsappointment. It 
will have a frontage of 94 feet on 17th St. and 34 
feet on Allegheny Ave. 

The Board of Managers of the Episcopal Hos- 
pital, at Front St. and Lehigh Ave., have under 
consideration a project to build an elaborate dis- 
pensary for convalescent orphan children. $200,- 
000 for this purpose will be available socn. This 
sum was bequeathed to the institution several 
years ago for the support of a ward bearing the 
name of the donor by Anna Ross Aspinwall, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Olive Iron & Steel Co. will 
erect a one-story steel mill on the Monongahela 
River front, near S. 10th St.; cost, $15,000. 

It is stated that work will soon be started on the 
new east end charitable hospital, which, when 
complete, will cost $500,000. 

Charles B. McLean, president of the Lincoln 
National Bank, will erect a large apartment-house 
on Negley Ave. It will have 32 separate living 
apartments, and will cost $125,000. 

Pottsville, Pa.—John Raring is about to erect a 

$12.000 four-story brick store and office building on 

Centre St. F. X. Riley, 8S. Centre St., architect. 

Rockhill, 8. C. — Architect H. E. White has pre- 

pared plans for a two-story pressed-brick. stone 

and terra-cotta store and office building, 75’ x 100’, 

for Ratterree Bros.; cost, $10,000. 

Royersford, Pa. — Edward Emmers, manufacturer 

of underwear, etc., is perfecting plans for the 

erection of a hosiery mill here, to cost $100,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.— R. Klettling, 49 Main St., 

has prepared plans for a $100,000 office-building for 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


San Francisco, Cal. — Mayor Phelan will, as soon 
as a suitable site can be secured, build a branch 
library building and donate it to the Trustees of 
the San Francisco Free Public Library. 

Seattle, Wash. —S. 8. Bailey is negotiating for a 
site, and if successful will erect a iarge modern 
six-story hotel, to cost about $300,000, 

Spokane, Wash. — Plans #ro being ¢rawn for re- 
modelling and enlarging the marble lank by S. 8. 
Glidden and Frank Culbertson. Five stories wil] 
be added, to be of marble; cost, about $200,000. 

Cutter & Malmgren, architects, have completed 
plans for a three-story and basement building to 
be erected by J. P. Graves; cost, $40,000. 

Springfield. Mass. — The officers of the First Pres- 
byterian Church are considering the advisability 
of erecting a new church edifice on their property 
on State St. Plans have not yet been made, but it 
is thought that the building will be started some 
time this year. 

Syracuse, N. ¥Y.— Harley B. Jeffrey, Sedgwick 
Kennedy & Andrews Building. has prepared plans 
for a convention hall, which the Central City Pro- 
duce Exchange proposes to construct in connection 
with a covered market in W. Genesee St., between 
Clinton and Franklin Sts.; cost, about $100,000. 

Thornburg, Pa.—Architect E. M. Butz & Co., Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, are preparing plans for 12 
brick dwellings, to be built for Frank Thornburg; 
cost, $72,000. “ 

Topeka, Kan.— H. M. Hadley, State Architect, 627 
Kansas Ave., is at work on plans for the adminis- 
tration Building, which is to be erected for the 
Topeka Insane Asylum; cost, about $35,000. 

Webster, Mass.— Barker & Nourse, architects, of 
Worcester, have prepared plans for a store and 
apartment building for L. H. Tiffany; cost, $8,000. 


bane my ee, Del. — It is stated that the Jessup & 
Moore Paper Co. are having plans prepared for a 
new factory, to cost $350,000. 


Worcester, Mass.— The proposed brick convent 
for the Notre Dame Roman Catholic parish wi)] 
not be built for the present. The matter is in the 
hands of the pastor, Rev. Fr. Joseph Brouillet. 
The plans were prepared by Architect O. E. Neault. 

Edward J. Cross is builder for 2 two-tenement 
frame houses on Beaver St., forE.T.Marble. The 
houses are to be two-and-one-half stories, 20’ x 55/ 
each, with shingle roof. The architect is W. H. 
Harvey. 

Architect W. H. Harvey is preparing drawings 
for a proposed club-house for the Greendale ]m- 
provement Society, of Greendale. The bui lding is 
to be of frame, two stories, basement and tower 
The contract for the work will probably not be let 
until spring. 

James H. Whittle, the manufacturer of sheet- 
metal specialties, is to double the size of his fae- 
tory. The contract for the work has been awarded 
to Edward J. Cross. The new building will be of 
brick with a flat roof, three stories high, and 50’ x 
150°. 

Architects Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain have 
nearly finished the plans for the proposed new high 
schoo) buildings to be erected at a cost of $130,000 

Architect Geo. H. Clemence has nearly completed 
plans for extensive alterations to be made on the 
Walker Building. All the stores in the block are 
to be remodelled, and new attractive fronts will be 
putin. 

Architect Geo. H. Clemence bas awarded W. RF. 
Putnam the contract to erect the new house for 
the West Side Land Co. This is a ten-room frame 
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Fron-iWork. 








We have in Stock at East Berlin, Conn., 





about 10,000 tons of Beams, 


Channels, 





Angles, Plates, etc., as follows: ..... 








CHANNELS. I BEAMS. 
110 bars 3 inch 5% pounds per ft. 
ay 2 ~1Z “ 
100 bars 3 inch 4 pounds per ft. ) °/? 4 173 
eet 5 9% , 
T ' x1 ; 
25 4 5A 155 6 12% : 
13 5 6% 200 7 15 
50 7 12% 
> x4 f & 
a 25" 5 17% 
33 7 934 95 9 21 
430 Q ny 155 10 25 
20¢ a. 4 31% 
~ ‘) 13 201 12 40 
I 15 265 15 2 
150 15 50 
5 1¢ : ; . 
150 15 60 
225 iz 20'4 2c +“ 20 és 6s 
APPAR PP dad * 
In addition we also have all sizes on Angles both with even 
and uneven legs, from 121244 in. to 626-2} in., and Plates from 6 
in to 60 in. in width. We also have a fair stock of Zee Bars, Tee 


Iron and special shapes. 


All of this material in lengths from 40 ft. to 50 ft. 
We can ship promptly, and should be pleased to receive your order. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Works, 


No. 2 RAILROAD AVENUE - - 


EAST BERLIN, CONN: 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL. IRON 


WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Pronts for Buildin 
Balconies and dders, Columns and Roofs 
Sidewalk Lights. 








IRON = 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and B 


Fire 





, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Paraiee 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


ed for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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| 


dwelling of English half-timbered style, witb part | 
of the exterior shingled and one-story plastered | 


outside; cost, $6,743. 
Cutting, Bardwel) & Co. 
contract to build a large addition to the factory of 
©rompton & Knowles Loom Works. It will be of 
brick with stone trimmings, four stories in height, 
50’ x 60°; estimated cost, $17,000. Architects Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., 131 Devonshire St., Boston, | 
drew the plans. 
Architect J. 
two-and-one-half-story frame residence, 30’ x 40/, 
to be erected on Berwick St., for Contractor George 
Kingston. It will cost completed, about $5,000. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Detroit, Mich.— Oakland Ave., two-st’y fr. stores 
& fiats, pitch roof, furnaces; $5,000: o., McLaugh- 
lin Bros.; a., Kastler & Hunter, 927 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Bethune Ave., two-st’y bk. & fr. apart., 
~~ roof, furnace; $6,000; o., William J. Gutow; 
, Geo. W. es 

Cotas » C.— Main St. and Park Ave., three- 
sty & base. <—— & steel apart. & stores, 68/ x 80’, 
tin roof; steam; $12,000; o., L. E. Carr; a,, A. C, 
Lyons. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Four-st’y bk. flats, 40/ x 70’, 
comp. roof, steam, $40,000; o., H.and J. Dahlmann; 
a., Ferry & Clas, 2 Broadway. 

St. Louis, Mo. — McPherson and Lake Sts., 24-st’y 
bk. & st. apart., 50’ x 65’, slate & comp. roof, fur- 
nace; $12,000; o., Charter Oak Inveetment Co.; a., 
A. Blair Ridington, Lincoln Trust Building. 

Evans Ave., two-st’y bk. flat, 44 x 60’. furnace; 
$7,500; o., F. A. Bannister; a., A. Blair Ridington. 
CHURCHFS. 

Marysville, 0.—One-st’y bk. church, 60’ x 99’, slate 
roof, furnace; $12,000; o., St. John’s Lutheran 
Congregation; a., F.G. Walker, Cleveland. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Neb. — Three-st’y bk. & st. schoo) build- 

slate roof, het blast; $39,000; o., 

a., W. R. Parson & Sons, Des 


Fremont, 
ing, 96 x 1007, 
Board of Education; 
Moines, Ia. 


26/ x 65/, | 


have been awarded the | 


P. Kingston has drawn plans for a | 


} 
| 
| 
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(Educational C Continued. ) 

Mercer, Pa. —Two-tt’y bk. school building, 75’ x 
115’, slate roof; $30,000; o., Board of Education; a., 
W. G. Eckles, New Castle. 

FACTORIES. 

Cedartown, Ga. — One-st’y bk. cotton-factory, 103’ 
x 390’, gravel roof, steam; o., Standard Cotton 
Mills; a., A. F. Walker. 

Knoxville, Tenn.— W. Church St., two-st’y bk. 
factory, 50’ x 150’, gravel roof, steam; $7,000; 0., 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Co.; a., Bauman Bros. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Bellview and Park Pl., three- 
st’y bk. machine shop, 185’ x 200’, glass & comp. 
roof, steam; $75,000; o., Christensen Engineering 
Co.; a., V.C. Uhling. 

HOUSES. 

Allegheny, Pa. — Perryville Ave., 2)-st’y bk. & fr. 
dwell., 397 x 41’, slate roof, hot air; $5,000; o, R. 
H. Jackson; a., F. H. De Arment, 708 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 

Detroit, Mich. — Boulevard, two-st’y st. & bk. 
dwell., 46’ x 80’, hot water; $15,000; 0., C. Leidich; 
a., F. Kamper, 10 Miner Building. 

King Ave., 2i-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 56’, pitch roof; 
$6,000: o., M. T. Starling; a., Rogers & McFarlane, 
72 Moffat Building. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Highland Boulevard, two st’y 
fr. & bk. dwell., 40” x 45’; $8,000; o.. B. Hoffman; 
a., C. F. Ringer. 

Highiand Boulevard, nr. 33d St., two-st’y 
st. dwell.; $30,000; o., Mrs. L. Miller; d., 
Neudling: a, Ferry & Clas. 

Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40” x 100’, pitch roof, hot 
water; $9 000; a., Bueming & Dick. 

Mes ag Ave., bet. Newberry Boulevard & eg 

bk. & fr. dwell.; $6,000; o., P. R. Sanborn; 
iH 3 Rotier. 

New York, N. Y.— St. Raymond Ave., nr. Parker 
Ave., 2 two-st’y & base. fr. dwells., 18’ x 38’; $47,- 
000; o. & a., C. W. Miller, 971 E. 169th St. 

Clinton Ave., nr. 175th St., 2 two-st’y fr. dwells., 





bk. & 
‘auguat 


19” x 55’; $10,000; o., J. P. O’Donnell, 2003 Wash- 


ington Ave. 
Hillside St., 


nr. Kingsbridge Road, two-st’y fr 
dwell., 


28” x 48/; $5,000; o., 
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IRON WORK, reet‘seaws, cv. 


sooee WRITE UB ossee 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. ___.—<_ 





NEW YORK OFFICE. . 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
4 = — ad 
20 cathe 


Steel Beats >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
45 BROADWAY. 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 


Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 


Aght Iron Work of every description. 
Nos. 1925 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Detroit, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Z. Thirty-first St. 





Henry Battermann 


(Houses Continued.) 


Audubon Ave. & 172d St.; a., Henri Fouchbaur, 162d 
St. & Broadway. 

Grand Ave., nr. +g St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 18” 
x 27’; $2,000; o., Louis E. Kessler, 403 W. 24th St.; 
a., G. H. Budlong, 132 Park Row. 

One Hundred and Sizth St., nr. Riverside Drive, 
5 five-st’y bk. & et. dwells., 17’, 20’ x 62’, 78’; $94,- 
000; o., Peter Wagner, 215 W. 106th St. 

West End Ave., n e cor. 90th St., 2 five-st’y bk. 
dwells., 26’, 26” x 42’ 6”, 57’ 6/7; $50,000; o., The 
Realty Improvement Co., 2291 Broadway; a., Hugh 
Lamb, 2291 Broadway. 

West End Ave.,8 e cor. 91st St., 2 five-st’y bk. 
dwells., 25’ x 57’ 6/7; $50,000; o., The Realty Im- 
provement Co., 2291 Broadway. 

Fifth Ave., ‘Nos. 8T5- 876, 2 five-st’y & base. bk. 
dwells. 27 1 GM, 23° 4/? x 68" F/’, 75; $160,000; o., T. R. 
A. & W.A. Hall, 687 Madison Ave.; a., Welch, 
Smith & Provot, 11 E. 42d St. 

One Hundred and Eighty-fourth St., nr. Fordham 
Road, 4 two-st’y & base. bk. & fr. dwells., 18’ 9” x 
36’; $12,000; o., Mary Mapes, University Heights. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.— Wesley Are., fcur 2}-st’'y bk. 


dwells., 25’ x 35’, slate roof, bot air; $16,000; o., 
West & Wilson, Pittsburgh; a., F. H. De Arment, 
708 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 
Mich. — Wight and Leib Sts., two-st’y 


office-building; $20,000; 0., Berry Bros.; a. & b., 
Geo. D. Mason. 


Mt. Vernon, 0.—Three-st’y bk. & st. office- sag 


41’ 6’ x 135’, comp. roof, natural gas; o., M. 
Dermott; a., Edgar B. Fox, Columbus, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Springfield, 0.— Four-st’y bk. Y. M. C. A. Build- 


ing, 53’ x 198’, steam; o., Y. M. C. A., W. J. Fraser, 
Sec.; a., Vernon Redding, Manefield, 

STABLES. 
e 8, 83’ 6’ s 
Grant St., fr. stable, 16’ x 25/, shingle roof; $200; 
o., Carlo Rossa, 32 Radde Pl.: a., F. 8. Love, 186 
Remsen St. 


New York, N. Y.— Bathgate Ave., e 8,141’ n Tre- 


mont Ave., three-st’y bk. stable, 45’ x 81; $20,000; 
o., Eliz L. Fox, 178th St. & Park Ave.;a., J. E. 
Kerby, 722 Tremont Ave. 

Arthur Ave., No. 1966, two-st’y fr. stable, 14’ x 207; 
$350; 0., Louise Schultz, 758 Tremont Ave. 

Eleventh Ave., n w cor. 40th St., 2 one-st’y bk. 
stables & office, 15/ 8’, 19/4” x 36! 477 & 24/ 4"; 
$1,500; o., M. J. Dempsey, 528 W. 32d St.; a., J. W. 
Cole, 403 W. 5ist St.; ; b., Jas. Buckley, 1749 Crane 
Pi. 


W. Thirteenth St., No. 419, six-st’y bk. stable & 
lofts, 27’ x 95’; $25, 000; 0., Chesebro & MeNally, 287 
Fourth Ave.; a., W. H. Whittal, 123 E, 23d St. 

W. Sixty- -second St., No. 203, one-st’y bk. stable, 
14’ x 25’; $350; o., Fred’k King, 62 Amsterdam 
Ave.; a., ‘Newman & Duncan, 242 W. l4th St. 

Siztieth St., 8 8, 200 e Ist Ave., three-st’y bk. 
stable & storage house, 25’ x 93/ 5/7; $25,000; o., F. 
Schillinger, 1073 Third "Ave.; a., Wm. B. Tuthill, 
287 Fourth Ave. 

One Hundred and Sizxty-third St., ns, nr. Wash- 
ington Ave., two-st’y fr. stable; $4,500; o.. Samuel 
Garland, on premises; a., John De Hart, 1637 Fox 
St. 

Rivington St., No. 330, mt i bk. & st. stable & 
shop, 20’ x 85’; $14,000; o. & b., 8. Klein, 315 E. 
Houston St.; a., Nathan Langer, 9 Catherine St. 

STORES. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Buffalo St. and Broadway, five- 
st’y bk. store building, 100’ x 150’, comp. roof, 
steam; $50,000; 0., A. Von Baumbach; a., E. R. 
Liebert. 


Mt. Vernon, O.—Three-st’y bk. & st. business block, 
42’ x 135’, comp. roof, steam; $10,000; o., M. Mc- 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An eupetons device for flushing water-c 
and 

can be adapted to conform to almost eve 
only system that will operate successful 


or Springs. 


rty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; 


closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


losets, Takes the place of noisy 


ry conceivable requirement, and the 
ly at all times one or any number of 





Endo sed and Specified by Leading Archi 





Application of T a E KEN N EY 


Flushometer. 


Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


tects in all Sections of the Country. 


co 72-74 Trinity Place, 
"9 NEW YORK. 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 


and this act instantly turns on the gas at 
As there is no storage, the water is heated 
through the coil, furnishing a constant str 


the heater. 
as it passes 
eam of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut offlikewiie. The hot water 


is always fresh, and can be used for cooking 
pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATE 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 


or any pure 


R CO., 
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Dermott, Columbus; a., Edgar B. Fox, 85 N. High 

St., Columbus, 

St. Louis, Mo. — Bk. & st. store & office building, 
45’ x 100%, comp. roof, steam; $75,000; 0., Oliva 
Breeding Co.; a., Barnett, Hayes & Barnett. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Hamourg Ave.,n w cor. Cooper 
St., 2 three-st’y bk. tenements, 25’ x 60’; $12,000; 
o., Edward J. Mott, 1208 Decatur St.; a., A. H. Me- 
Geehan, 2581 Atlantic Ave. 

Glenmore Ave., 8 8, 25/e Christopher Ave., 3 four- 
st’y bk. tenements, etc., 25’ x 52’; $24,000; o., M. 
Levy, 47 E. Broadway. 

N. Fifth St., nr. Havemeyer St., three-st’y fr. 
tenement, 25/ x 55’, gravel roof; $5,000; 0., Cora 
Dalia, 237 N. 5th St. 

Thirteenth St., ur. 6th Ave., 2 four-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 25/ x 62/; $18,000; o., W. M. Calder, 478 
Thirteenth St. 

Eckford St., ur. Norman Ave., three-st’y fr. tene- 
ment, 25’ x 627 7/7; $5,000; o., Martin Rourke, 231 
Monitor St.; a., G. F. Rosen, 68 Fort Greene P1. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Second Ave., No. 2207, six-st’y 
bk. tenement & store, 25/ 2// x 86’ 6/7; $25,000; o 
Lowenfeld & Prager, 115 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., nr. 1st Ave., six- 
st’y bk. tenement, 29’ 6” x 89’ 8/7; $30,000; o., Ep- 
stein & Galewsky, 28 W. 116th St.; a., M. Bernstein, 
245 Broadway. 

First Ave., Nos. 2160-64, 2 six-st’y bk. tenements, 
30’ x 82 6”; $60,000; o., Simon Epstein, 28 W. 116th 
St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Cincinnati, O.— Sycamore St., cor. Canal St., five- 
st’y bk. & st. mill-construction warehouse, 96 x 
120’, comp. roof, steam; $30,000; o , Crane-Hawley 
Co., 221 E. 9th St.; a., G. W. Drach. 

Dayton, O.—Three-st’y bk. warehouse, 88’ x 170/, 
slate roof, steam; $10,000; o., Charles H. Warford 
& Co.; a., Chas. E. Gemin; not let. 

Farmington, Mich.—One-st’y bk. & st. warehouse, 
6 x 240’, comp. roof, steam; $12,000; 0., Detroit & 
Northwestern Railway Co.; a., E. C. Van Leyen. 

Newark, N. J.— Atlantic St., nr. Lombardy, two- 
st’y bk. storage building, 67’ x 68’; $6,000; a., Wm. 
Titus; a., Hurd & Sutton. 

WAREHOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., ne cor. 16th St., 
ten-st’y bk. & st. lofts & stores, 49’ x 141/ 10/, 116/ 
10’’; $300,000; 0., Leo Wise, 338 E. 59th St. 

W. Twenty-fourth St., Nos. 109-111, seven-st’y bk. 
warehouse, 50’ «x 103’ 10’; $50,000; 0., R. H. Horner, 
59 W. 68th St.; a., Harding & Gooch, 253 Broadway. 

Peoria, Ill.— Water St., cor. Liberty St., five-st’y 
storage building, 35’ x 150’; $25,000; 0., Swift Co.; 
a., H. C. Gardener. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Oak Railroad and Arsenal St., bk. 
warehouse, 80’ x 185’, comp. roof, steam; $30,000; 

o., Blackmer & Post Sewer Co.; a., Mathews & 
Clark. 

Bk. warehouse, 75’ x 100’, comp. roof; $20,000; o., 
Robinson Danford Commission Co.; a., R. C. Fer- 
guson. 

Seventh and Elm Sts., five-st’y bk. & st. ware- 
house, 90’ x 96’, comp. roof, steam; $40,000; a., J. 
H. Bright. 

Righth and Gratiot Sts., mill-construction bk. 
warehouse, 75’ x 100’, comp. roof; $20,000; o., Rob- 


(Stores Contenued.) 


warehouse, 40/ x 127’, comp. roof, electric heat; 
$20,000; o., Howard Benoist; a., Weber & Graves. 

Seventh St., bet. Elm & Clark Aves., four-st’y bk. 
warehouse, 88 x 95’; $35,000 o., Samuel Supples K. 
E. Co.; b., James H. Bright. 








COMPETITIONS. 


HURCH. 


[At Columbus, O.} 
Plans will: be received on January 20th, fora 
pressed-brick church to cost $30,000. L. L. RAN- 
KIN, chr. bldg. com. King Ave. M. E. Church. 
1255 





PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until] 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 26th day of February, 1900, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the addition 
to the U. S. Court-house and Post-office Building at 
Topeka, Kansas, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, which will be furnished at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect on application 
at this office or at the office of the Custodian, 
U. S. Court-house and Post-office, Topeka, Kansas: 
JAMES KNOX TAYLAR, Supervising te 

125) 


ESIDENCE. 

[At Sacramento, Cal.) 

The State Capitol Commission invite sealed bids 

until January 25th, for the erection and construc- 

tion of a residence for the governor of the State of 

California. HENRY T. GAGE, pres., W.H. DAVIS, 
sec, 1256 


SYLUM. 





[At Pueblo, Col.) 

Sealed bids will be received until February Ist, 

for the erection of a home for feeble minded. DR. 
H. WORK. 1257 

HURCH. 

[At Spring Green, Wis.] 

Bids will be received until February 1, for the 

erection and construction of a church for St. Mary’s 
parish. REV. J. LAW, pastor. 1256 


RANITE PAVING BLOCKS. 
{At Brookline, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 
2, 1900, at the office of the Selectmen, Brookline, 
about $180,000 feet granite paving-block, and 2,000 
feet of granite flagging, etc. A. H. FRENCH, Town 
Engineer. 1253 





HURCH. 
[At Fort Wayne, Ind.} 
Bids will be received until February 15, 1900, 
for the erection of a school and church to cost $15,- 
900. LUTHERAN SOCIETY. 1255 


OURT-HOUSR. 
[At Dixon, I1.) 
Sealed bids will be received until January 20, 
1900, for the erection of a court-house for Lee 
County. E. W. SMITH, Chairman Building Com- 





inson Danford Commission Co.; a., R. C. Ferguson. 
Seventh and Clark Ave., mill-construction bk. 






Patented. i 


‘THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
| Sy 88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, NY. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 


| 








Brackets, Nickel 
plated 3rass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 
Copyrighted, 1897. 
Copy of Circular 


furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 

















a a te 


EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS ; 





to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 











mittee. 1256 


water. ; 
Used in 
= hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 
Manufactured by 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For HOT WATER RADIATORS 
Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 


THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 10th day of February, 1900, and then opened, 
for all the labor and materials and fixing in place 
complete, the conduits, electric wiring system, tele- 
phone conduits, electric pump, etc., for the U. 8. 
Court-house and Post-office Building at Norfolk, 
Va.,in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of Messrs. Wyatt & Nilting, architects, 4 E 
Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1255 
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The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical.Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
h Engineering; Drawing; 
‘| Surveying; Chemistry; 
S Plumbing; Book-keeping; 


TO GET AHEAD 66 . 
ie eines ott mates tro wn | “* COHESIVE 
. 99 

Construction. 


hours, and we guarantee to fit you 
An Essay on the 


for a responsible, high salaried posi- 
Theory and History of 





tion through the best course in the 
world of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 
im Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, &— 
Mining and Civil Engineering; =< 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 











Practical Newspaper Work, Eng- . : “7 mS a 
es —_~ Sencgny, Me. F. Cohesive Construction. if ah me peersbaad ; Englis 
chine esign and Mechanical FEBS ri w=: 

Drawing. Low price ; easy terms. . = ee TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Sent free to those who enroli ~~ = | |@y RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. = Over 50 Courses 
now, a complete drawing outfit worth $11.10, ” aon We have helped thousands to better positions 
or other premiums. Mention subjects interested in and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
when writin Price, $1 cae the subject in which you are inte 











to 
The United Correspondence Schools, 
154-156-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue No. 122 |] @or Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 














{ THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
| 

















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


a Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 


acc A, 





¥ ... CODE OF ETHICS... 

ad Prepared in Conformity with the 

sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
a! Recommended to its [embers by 


a 
* the Boston Society of Architects, 
was .«+-*s 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
-» 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
Cone, contractor, or manufacturer. 
+ 

SecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or inventién, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner,”’ 
+ 

Section 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the ‘title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


and return, includ 
Approximate cost from Cleveland, $19; 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. 


Fire-proof Building, 


RARITAN 


MARK. 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Henry M, Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 


Sec. and Treas. 





RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 





PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Manufacturers and Con- T : le for Fo reproofi ng 


tractors for every 3 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
ONTRAGTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 











= _— ! 
Re Firwfie 
Fiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








MINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 

















BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. | rn Taper cower << 8 Conte. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITEOT. 
DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN AROHITEOT. 








FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


SKC. The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
SPEED, COMPORT ane SAPETY. -_- : Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 
To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 
No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 

Four Trips per Week Between ard j Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Nigh? Betwand | .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND .. 
PETOSKEY, “THE $00,” MARQUETTE AND CLE D, | Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 


DULUTH. Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to pictureeque Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY | Trains forall ps sints B ast “tooth 5 4 nn ah gene 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 








ng [leals and Berths. at Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 
and TOLEDO. Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 


September and October Only 
Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 





Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, 


A. A. SCHANTZ, a. Pp. A.. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Steel Rolling Shutters 
Stamped Steel Ceiling — 





The accompanying cut shows our 
rolling shutter as it appears on a freight 
house when 


(KINNEA 


ee---Catalogue upon request. 


closed. 


have no equal for protection against 
fire. 
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S EYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 











R’S PATENTS) 











These shutters 














PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


_—F —— 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


M 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | 


wood Avennes. 


Estimates given on application. 


Catalo; 


THE 


anufacturers of 





Crumbling 


Corners 


No more of them. No wooden beads 
Woods’ Steel Corner for plaster 
It’s a galvanized 
and 


either 
walls is the remedy. 


steel corner strip, unique in make u 


in the way it works. 


Woods’ Steel Corner 


FOR PLASTE 


@s fastened to the lath or other construction, is 
embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 


R WALLS 


The cost is slight. 


Makes the grounds for the plasterer also. 
booklet and sample free on request. 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 


Philadelphi 


Agents with stock tn most of the large cities. 


a Pe 





| CITY OFFICES: 
Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 





| oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


Send for 
gue and Samples. 











ELEVATORS 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


OF 
High Grade :: 





(Over 11,000 in operation.) 
WEST END TRUST BUILDING, BROAD ST. 


AND SO 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Write for full information. ——_ 


UTH PENN SQUARE, 
PR, 










New York. 















BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 








BRICK.—#P M (Wholesale Prices.) 
‘argo afloat. | 
apn Reapnation ASO | 2m 250 
Je y dian saeetnsaeeeae nes eee | 5 25 4 550 
Up ee oe 525@ 550 
Haverstraw Bay 20......---.++.- @ 650 
- Met... .-cccccveceess @ 525 
HOllOwW ..... 2. see eecceeeecneceees § 7 00 
Fronts: - > ae 
eee... | @ 1200 
BP BR crcl vas teee @ 120 
Chicago pressed ..... ..- 
cd ouléed....... 
Baltimore ............-- 38700@ 4100 
Philadelphia .........--- 1900 @ 210 
BEN ighe onsecpewsnes sey } WW 50 @ 18 50 
Milwaukee ..........-.++-+++++ . 
bed Press i clade @ 200 
rt. SF nacugann shsaneedees @ 2700 
Moulded Red & Builf.........--- 4500 @ 7000 
Enamelied : mp. 
Enamelied (edge).....-..----++-- 85 00 @ 100 00 
Enamellod (edge and end)....... 90 00 @ 110 00 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (P cask.) = 
Rosendale Cement ....-.-------- 110@ 120 
Louisville TTT TTT 
American Portland..... ioe 200@ 225 
Portland, Eng. (Gibbs)........... 225@ 250 
“«  (K. B. & §.)..-..-. 250@ 300 
Pe “ (Black Cross)..... 22% @ 250 
- “ (Burnham)....... 250@ 250 
- “ (White’s)......... 265 @ 300 
“ French (Lafarge).....-.-- 360@ 375 
“ Ger. (Alsen)......-.--- 2909@ 325 
net “ (FPewer).......---- 22%@ 240 
“ “ (Vorwohbler)...... 250@ 290 
am “ (Lagerdofer..... @ 
” “ (Dyckerhoff)..... 27% @ 300 
” “ (Hanover) ....-... 250@ 300 
” “ $tettin, (Anchor) 2353@ 245 
Rk. 5k secs neeebents ied eued 275@ 300 
Reone’s coarse ........-----5- «+ 425@ 475 
- superfine. ............++- @ 6650 
Lime: 
Lémeo Of Tell .... ......20.-cceeees @ 400 
Hydraulic Lime........ -. ----- @ 14 
Chicago Lime in bulk...........- { 8t. John 
Wisconsin Lime..........-...--. @ 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 75 @ 80 
Rockland, OS Sees once £5 @ 90 
Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... @ 
State, Com. cargo rates.......... @ 65 
State, finishing.................. @ 7 
Plaster-of-Paris (calcined)....... 130@ 140 
ss = (casting). ........-.....+- | @ 160 
Hair (cattle) P bush............. 4@ 16 
Kk Sawer | 171e@ 19 
Band, P load.......... eoeccevecs | 10@ 12 





Boston. Philadelphia. 
(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Domestic Co: 

850 @ ° 950. In Yard. 
Domestic Face Sq. Hard800@ 900 
1800 @ 2500 700 
yy we yo} Salmon @ 5 60 
3500 @ 4000 . @ 550 
1000 @ 1100 ight Stretchers 
900@ 1100 
Phila. mould Medium“ 
5000 @ 8000 sea @ 1200 
1 *k. @ 1200 
= ol tee 
nam. ( 6) 
Weegeame. | een © 1100 
. end. 
120 00 @ 138 00 Paving 
. wy =F ae Pe =e: 
nam. ( e) ( 
90 00 @ 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
“ (edge & end.) 
110 00 @ 115 00 
500@ 100 aa oo 
@ S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
e @ 
28@ 316 
e 3200 2 60 
220@ 250 +> ES 
7%@ 285 
G Belg’n 210@ 240 
858 30 ee 

‘ 2 
B’ks, Shoobridge se an 
English"? 90 eens 

260 
275@ 300 308 HY 
275@ 285 
@ B. Egl.250@ 275 
350@ 400 300@ 350 
2 J> 650@ 700 
800@ 900 800@ 300 
White Lime bush 
e@ 25 30 
ime 
12%@ 1650 
oe 10@ 100 
Ce 
@ 
Not sold. Not sold. 
Not sold. Not sold, 
18 @ 200 150@ 225 
225 17%@ 2650 
30 es 
30 80 

19s@ 1% 














NEW ENGLAND 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 


14 
Teleph :B 





UILDING 


SILVER LAKE co. 





SEAM-FACE 


BLUE PRINTING. 


GRAVITY CONCR 


‘SASH CORD. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 


85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


Rapid Printing Papers. 
Broad Street, Boston. 
ton, 2751-2. 


ETE 


NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy St. 


Boston, Mass. 


GRANITE. 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
~eeees ARCHITECT AND 

















8s Water St., Boston. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


‘}60 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


























